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MISCELLANIES. 


THE 
SCHOOL FOR LIBERTINES: 


A DRAMATIC TALE, 
— 1 — 


MR. ALTON, once, amply poſſeſſed of the 
gifts of fortune, and ſurrounded with every earthly 
bleſſing, ſuddenly left an amiable wife then pregnant, 
and an infant ſon, and fled from the purſuit of 


Juſtice. 


He had violated the laws of religion, honour, 
and his country, by ſeducing from her duty the 
conſort of his friend; they met and the injured huſ- 
band loſt his life in the fatal rencounter. 


The murderer precipitately left his native country, 
completely wretched, and loaded with all the hor- 
rors of guilt and diſmay. „ 


A ſhort time after his arrival in Italy, his means 
of ſupport failed; extravagance and diſſipation had 
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8 MISCELLANIES. 


ruined his fortunes, and he muſt ſoon have fled 
from importunate creditors, had not this ſtill more 
dreadful cauſe forced him from his wretched family. 


As he had acquired the art of becoming fortunate 
at play, his talents that way were now brought for- 
ward, and an uncommon run of ſucceſs ſoon enabled 
him to ſhine forth again in a foreign country with the 
ſame ſplendour he once diſplayed in his own. 


Again engaged in frivolous purſuits of expence 
and pleaſure, his light and worthleſs heart ſoon diſ- 
miſſed every trace of remorſe for the diſtreſs and 
anguiſh he had occaſioned in the family of his mur- 


dered friend, and the utter ruin brought on his de- 


ſerted wife and children. 


Poſſeſſing every art of genteel addreſs, an elegant 
perſon, aſſiſted with all the powers of ſoft perſuaſion, 


he ſoon (under the name of Freeman, not daring to 


uſe his real one) won upon the heart of a young 
lady of exalted birth, whom he privately married. 


Her friends at firſt forbade them their preſence, 
but the young and beautiful Italian bei ng a much- 
loved and only child, they ſoon yielded to excuſes 
and profeſſions which he too well knew how to frame, 
and at length received them to favour and protection. 


MISCELLANIES | 7 


Many years paſſed on without a returning thought 
of former connexions: he had heard long ſince, by 
private means, that his firſt lady had fallen a victim 
to a broken heart, leaving the care of a ſon and 
daughter to her afflicted father, who had little re- 
maining to ſupport them, the neceſſities of the un- 
principled and unfeeling Alton having almoſt drained 
his once ample fortune. 


The afflicted parent did not long ſurvive the loſs 
of his child. But heaven raiſed up a friend to her 
offspring: this friend, who delighted in acts of 
mercy, adopted the two innocents, as his own, 
making over to them his eſtate and his name. 


A young gentleman of the name of Eaſton, often 
viſited at Mr. Freeman's, whoſe houſe was always 
open to people of faſhion ; and though their years 
did not correſpond, yet the former ſtill carried an 
appearance of youth and gaiety, aſſiſted by an un- 
common fhare of health, and a heart n alive 
to every call of pleaſure. 


Alike diſſolute in manners, and inclination, an 
intimacy ſoon commenced between them. The 
preſent Mrs. Freeman, who, before her marriage, 
experienced every indulgence and attention from 


8 | MISCELLANIES, 


parents who adored her, had too carly an occaſion 
to lament her miſplaced affection. 


Never, but in the hours of inebriation, did ſhe 
experience any thing like attention and kindneſs 
from the man who owedevery thing to her. Then, 
indeed, he would utter rhapſodies of affection, alike 
_ deſtitute of ſincerity as of reaſon, 


And now their only child (a beautiful girl, wo 
had juſt attained her thirteenth year, the lone com- 
panion of her penſive mother, to whom ſhe was 
indeed a real comfort, dutiful affection and endear- 
ing ſenſibility having lightened many a painful day) 
was viſited by a fever, which robbed the poor lady 
of her ſole remaining bleſſing. Mrs. Freeman fell 
into a deep decline, a decline which proved fatal— 
bereft of every earthly happineſs, ſhe looked up to 
that heaven ſhe had been long preparing for, and in 
a ſhort time obtained diſmiſſion from a world, 
from which ſhe had been weaned by trouble, and 
the unkind neglect of a huſband ſhe had loved, but 


too well. 
Mr. Freeman put on the outward © trappings and - 
the ſuits of woe” but wanted “ that within,” 


which goes beyond every external appearance. 


Pomp and parade, indeed, attended her remains 
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to the ſilent tomb; but theſe were not accompanied 


with the huſband's tear. The monument was raiſed 
on which his ſorrows were recorded, but, cold and 
ſenſeleſs, as the marble which received that record, 
his heart was a ſtranger to thoſe feelings that dignify 
the huſband, the father, and the man. 


As the family of his late conſort were rich and 
powerful, Mr. Freeman checked his libertine pur- 
ſuits for a time; but the ſtrength of habit ſoon 
overcame the dictates. of prudence, and again he 
liſtened to the powerful calls of vice and diſſipation. 


A few months after Mrs. Freeman's death, he in- 
formed his friend Eaſton that he would introduce 
him to a young creature, lovely as imagination 
could form. He owned that the connexion between 
them, being only that of ſentiment, became rather 
troubleſome; that ſhe had denied him the moſt 
diſtant favour, and, in tears, regretted her ever 
giving way to a hopeleſs paſſion which had driven 
her from home, and ſubjected her to . of every 
kind. 


66 I firſt ſaw,” he continued, this fooliſh girl 
at the neighbouring convent—Her beauty charmed 
me; I gained her attention, and held many con- 
verſations at the grate, in the courſe of which ſhe 


informed me that, 2 in a love affair, and 
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to avoid a forced marriage, ſhe had fled from her 
guardian, and ſought refuge in the convent. 


I need not tell you, Eaſton, how love-ſicx 
girls are wrought upon. I found more ſenſibility 
than prudence—her ſorrows ſubſided as I artfully 
dropped an anſwering tear, accompanied with a 
well-feigned emotion. I uſed every means which 
is common with us fellows of intrigue, and at length 
gained her conſent to ſuffer me to procure her en- 
largement, on my promiſe of protection. 


* Her removal from the convent was, with ſome 
difficulty and danger, effected; when, expecting my 
reward, ſhe wept, ſaid I had deceived her, and 
thus addreſſed me :—*© Ceaſe, Sir, to alarm, with 
profeſſions of love, a poor young creature that knows 
not where to fly. Aſk me for my friendſhip and 

eſteem, and honour me with your's, and J ſhall be 
as happy as my fortunes will permit. I wiſhed to 
caſt myſelf on your protection, from a confidence 
in your honour—I have done it—betray not then 
the truſt repoſed in you. If you take a cruel advan- 
tage of my ſituation, you will at once loſe all the 
reſpect I now bear you, and render me completely 
wretched : it is too true I am in your power, but 
do not, oh! do not abuſe that power, by plunging 
a wretch, already almoſt loſt, into __ and per- 
dition.” 
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« I give you her own words, Eaſton, for you 


will find her romantic in the extreme, with all the 
airs of dignity and virtue about her. I endeavour- 
ed all I could to compoſe her ſpirits, and offered 
to write home to her guardian; but to this ſhe would 
not conſent, as in ſuch a caſe her name would be 
expoſed. If,“ ſaid ſne, imputed guilt is to be 
my portion, let me, with life, lament the effects of 
my imprudent flight - but there are whom my folly 
might diſgrace, ſhould an unſceling world caſt a 
ſtigma upon me.” 


% Upon this I left her, fool enough to be ſome. 
what affected, and what ſhe means to do I cannot 
tell ; I had procured her an apartment in a private 
part of the city, with a ſervant to attend her; but 
not finding in me the father the expected, I have 


a ſtrong idea that ſhe means to play me the ſlip, and 


ſteal away without my knowledge, which would 
prove a diſappointment to both of us. 


« For, Eaſton, as you are a fine fellow, and withal 


ſomewhat younger than myſelf, as I cannot ſuc- 


ceed, I think you might venture a trial upon your 
own account.“ 


_ © Afriendly propoſal,” exclaimed Eaſton; con- 
vey me to the fair one, and what love, gallantry. 
and fine ſpeeches can effect, depend on. 
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12 MISCELLANIES. 


The agreement made, they priceeded to Pay a 
viſit to the unfortunate young lady. | 


Theſervant 8 given in Mr. Freeman's name, 
they were conducted to her apartment. But oh! 
heaven]! what horror ſeized the heart of Eaſton on 
beholding -bis /fer ! He had left her during his 
travels, which had detained him two years, under 
the protection of her guardian, a man of ſordid 
ideas, little principle, and ſtill leſs humanity but 
who had cunning ſufficient to carry the appearance 
of every good quality, and, by the deepeſt diſſimu- 
lation, had prevailed on the worthy Mr. Eaſton, the 
gentleman who had given theſe unhappy children 
his name and fortune, in his laſt moments to ſubmit 
to him the management of the eſtate bequeathed 
them till the youth became of age, and his ſiſter was 
We of in mating. | 


How he had performed the will of his 00 friend, 
reſpecting the young lady, the reader has, in part, 
been made acquainted with—it remains only to ſay, 
that, by his forbidding the addreſſes of Mr. Har- 
court, a young ſoldier, whoſe heart was as honour- 
able as his profeſſion, and who ſincerely loved her, and 
encouraging the hopes of a wretch, worn out with 
infirmities and a diſeaſed mind, he forced the un- 
happy Julia to determine on flight. Her Harcourt 
had been called to the field, where, by protecting 


$ 
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his country at the hazard of his life, it was not then 
in his power to defend her he held dearer than his 
own exiſtence. ; 


For a time, overcome with mutual aſtoniſhment, 
they both remained ſilent! At length Eaſton, re- 
lieved by tears, embraced the ſiſter of his heart, 
exclaiming, And have bad principles and bad 


men brought me to the brink of ſuch perdition? _ 


But heaven is juſt, and at the ſame moment converts 
my erring heart, and reſtores me to an almoſt-loſt 
ſiſter, whom my future care and affection ſhall pro- 
tect from every ſnare of deep-laid villany.” ? 


Then turning to the confounded and abaſned 
Freeman, As for you, be warned by this inter- 
pofition of Providence in favour of your undeſerving 
friend. Your years and your principles do not cor- 
reſpond. I had a father, gay and volatile like 
yourſelf, whoſe wretched ſtory I have heard, but 
whoſe guilt has divided his children and him—per- 
haps—for ever! Mournful, no doubt, has been 
his exiſtence; and, if no more, miſerable his end. 
But wherever he may wander, if yetalive, oh my 
ſiſter! would not you rejoice with me in comforting 
his ſuffering heart, and in return, receive the bleſſ- 
ing of our nameleſs and interdicted parent?“ 


Hearing, -with trembling limbs, this paſſionate 
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14 MISCELLANIES. 


_ addreſs, Mr. Freeman exclaims, © Who, y-who was 
your father ? | 


«© Oh!” returned Eaſton, * he has loſt his name 
in his crimes, which drove him from his family and 
country—an outlawed murderer!” . 


For the firſt time, powerful conviction ruſhed on 
the heart of Freeman! Oh!” he exclaimed, © be 
more explicit! ſurely my children are now before 
me—nor fear nor fate ſhall longer hide my name 
Tis Alton, the miſerable Alton, caſts his wretched 
load of exiſtence before you! They both ran 
towards him, and owning an interpoſing providence 
with tears of joy and gratitude, raiſed their long- 
boft parent! who at once reclaimed, at once thank- 
ful to myſterious heaven, embraced his children ! 


Alton and his children took ſhipping for En- 
gland. An honourable peace ſoon brought home to 
love and fortune the generous Harcourt, who was 
at length n to his faithful _ 


During their 8 the old ben had pid 
the debt of nature, and, ſtruck with a check of 
conſcience, he not only left the whole eſtate of the 
late Mr. Eaſton, unimpaired, to the brother and 
ſiſter, but added thereto a large portion of his own. 
App lication \ was made to an earthly throne for mer- 


* 
* 
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ey to the repentant father; it was extended towards 
him, and being now a ſincere penitent, it is to be 


wiſhed and hoped that he may experience the ſame 
mercy from a ſtill higher power. 


THE NOBLE SPANIARD. 


Donna Elvira's wealth, youth, and exquiſite 
beauty, attracted the regard of all the young nobi- 
lity in Madrid. But the endowments of fortune 
fell ſhort of the gifts of nature: her perſon was 
graced with its moſt attractive ornaments, and her 
mind, with thoſe perfections which are nameleſs 
and invaluable. , 


Don Carlos, whoſe ſentiments were as exalted, 
as his birth was noble, obtained her heart, and the 
union of the illuſtrious pair was ſolemnized with 
great magnificence, 


Nothing could exceed their mutual happineſs. 


Year after year rolled on, and as time advanced, * 
bleſſings accumulated: at length affairs of national * 
conſequence required the abſence of Carlos, who now * 


filled up three characters with equal —_— a hbuſ= 
Land, a father, and a patriot, 
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Nor-was 8 Elvira leſs impreſſed with 


the love of its country, than that of her noble 


partner's. . She yielded to the neceſſity of parting, 
but not without a tear, and prayers for his ſpeedy 
return. 


During the abſence of her lord, Elvira wandered 


not beyond the confines of the caſtle. She divided 


her time between muſic, reading, and attention to 
an infant family, whoſe engaging ſociety acted as 


a charm upon her ſoul, as it dwelt, with fond regret, - 


on the object of its deareſt affections. 


Don Carlos harboured no ſentiments which were 
not as enlarged. and refined, as his education was 
liberal and extenſive. His figure and addreſs ſpoke 
for him wherever he went, proclaimed his noble 
birth and commanded ref pet and attention. 


No Haha e bins that i in 4 Engliſh court, 
illumined with ſtars of equal luſtre, Don Carlos 
ſhould rank as a diſtinguiſhed ene, | 

-In life's 9 SR outſet, health tints the cheek, 
fond hopes. faſcinate the heart; yet to learn, what 
thoſe more adyanced in its perplexing, dangerous, 


. and unequal road, have experienced; that, diſap- 
pointments various, as fatal, are ſure to daſh with 


ſhade the moſt flattering viſions, which play before 


G OD ew . . 
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the young in years, in endleſs and glittering per- 


ae. 1 
"if 
Gr and unlectured hope, in league with reſolves | * 
for futurity, bids the mind exult in'ſelf-approbas | * 
tion. Books and men in vain preſent examples, to * 
check the wandering of thoſe, preparing for this 5 
eventful journey, intricate in its courſe and uncer- „ 
tain in its period. But © to wiſh as duteous ſons; Mi 
our fathers were more wiſe,” is ever to be ſet down | 
to the complicated account of human errors. % 
Amongſt the favourites of the Britiſh court, none by, 
vas more diſtinguiſhed than the gallant and accom- oh 
pliſhed Seymour, his inſinuating manner won upon 14 
the unſuſpecting Spaniard, who became his intimate, 1 
and entered into all his parties. But the actions of | 3 
Seymour could not all bear the light; it was his to | 4 
wound'domeſtic repoſe; but fortune, birth, and 4 
en * him above inquiry and puniſhment. | rf 
Don Cate, e Seymour as a very dif- bY 
ferent! character, exulted in his acquiſition. Sey- 1 
mour's knowledge of the characters which formed | 3 


the Britiſh"court, rendered his ſociety intereſting : 
his remarks on their reſpective foibles, his marked 
cenſures too on their vices, made him appear to the 
deluded Carlos, as the paragon of virtue and of 
wiſdom. 

vel. I. - c 
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Carlos having tranſacted the buſineſs which called 
him from his native home and deareſt connexions, 
prepared for a return to domeſtic repoſe and felicity. 
Seymour ' propoſed to accompany him part of the 
way, on condition that he would remain a few weeks 
at Seymour-Place, about an hundred miles removed 
from the great city, and which Don Carlos was 
obliged to paſs on the road to all he held valuable 
In the world. | 


In this alluring retreat, the generous Spaniard 
remained for ſeveral weeks the gueſt of Seymour, 
who ſummoned invention, from all its quarters, to 
fill up the laughing hours. At length Carlos de- 
termined to quit the ſcenes of revelling and diſſipa- 
tion, which had detained him but too long from 
thoſe of a very different deſcription. 

It was his ill fortune, however, to be detained, 
by a ſevere. fit of illneſs, which confined him to his 
room for ſome months. The phyſician attributed 


his complaint to change of climate; but, at the 


ſame time, hinted, that the convivial board had 
been his greateſt enemy. This hint worked upon 
his mind, and rendered him unhappy : he conſidered 
that imprudences, foreign to his diſpoſition, had 
been productive of conſequences doubly afflicting, 
as they prevented his return to a family, who, by 
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this time, were expecting ſoon to behold the -father 
and the huſband ! 
A returning and fine ſpring, with healing on its 
wings, reſtored the long-drooping and diſappointed 
Carlos, who now again prepared for his departure. 


The week preceding that in which he was to quit 
an abode which had proved ſo fatal to his health, buſi- 


neſs of an urgent nature occaſioned Seymour's Ab- 


ſence from home, and for which he apologized to 
Don Carlos, who by the advice of his phyſician took 
frequent rides about the beautiful country which 
ſurrounded Seymour-Place. 


In one of theſe excurſions, he quitted the high 


road and turned downa rural unfrequented lane, whoſe - 


mazy windings were rendered ſtill more pictureſque, 
as the golden rays of a ſetting ſun, darted through 
the rich foliage on either ſide of this enchanting la- 
byrinth of uncultivated and luxuriant nature. 


The enchanting ſcenery which preſented itſelf at 
every turn, deeply engaged the attention of Don 
Carlos, and he purſued his way until he arrived at 
an elegant and ſequeſtered cottage, ſurrounded by 
a beautiful plantation of trees of various growths 
and characters: but what ſtill more forcibly attracted 
his notice, was a lovely female infant in tears over a 
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{mall heap of wild flowers, with. * it had covered 
a dead bird, and which it had plucked from among 
the long graſs, juſt ready for the ſcythe of the mower. 


While Carlos was contemplating the child and its | 
departed bird, a lady appeared in view, whoſe wan 
aſpect and drooping frame beſpoke that ſorrow of 

the ſoul which yields to no earthly remedy, 


The noble Spaniard beheld her, as every ſon ef - 
true ſentiment would have beheld ſo intereſting an 
object; with tenderneſs and ſolicitude. He ad- 
vanced with that reſpect which ſecured confidence; 
the dejected fair one raiſed her head, and, with a 
faint ſmile, and half ſmathered ſigh, ſaid,  * Your 
attention, fir, to that dear infant, is a proof of your- 
ſelf being a father: but, alas ! it is not every father 
who regards his child! Don Carlos bowed, ex- 
preſſed his admiration of a ſpot ſo rich in every rural 
attraction, requeſted leave to wander over its boun- 
daries, adding, © and let my little n here be 
my guide.? 


The lady ſmiled 1 and the child, who had 
got poſſeſſion of his whip, with which ſhe was much 
delighted, ſoon led him over a ſmall garden which 
feemed laid out for contemplation, 


On their return to the corn Don C Carlos was 


8 
623 
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prevailed on to enter, and partake of ſome refreſh- 
ment. When he had taken his ſeat, the lady thus 
addreſſed him, You appear ſurpriſed, fir, and I 
muſt confeſs with ſome reaſon, on my ſhewing ſo 
much attention to a ſtranger. I have taken the li- 
berty to order a ſervant to take charge of your 
horſe, in the fond hope, that, when you have heard 
my reaſons ſor entreating you to remain here till 
midnight, I ſhall not be denied. But, indeed, this 


is not a moment for explanation. Have you a 


| heart to defend inſulted virtue?—I know you 
have—your appearance, your manner proclaim you 
noble; and to this lone abode you have been guided 
by heaven. Night is advancing, we may be ſeen 
by thoſe who will render my endeavours abortive, 
ſuffer me, therefore, to lead you to an apartment 
adjoining that, where (but for your prevention, ) 
innocence will fall a ſacrifice to brutal violence. 


Don Carlos, too generous to ſuffer little ſuſpicions 


to ſway his mind, followed his guide to the apart 


ment. ſhe mentioned; where he was left to the im- 
portant taſk he promiſed to perform or periſh, 


He had not remained long on his poſt, before he 

heard the following words, In vain you expreſs a 
| With to be left alone: Ionly obey my orders in re- 
maining here to prevent your committing an act of 
taſhneſs, which would plunge the man who adores 
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you into the depth of miſery.” This ſpeech was 
anſwered with a deep ſigh, andall remained wrap- 
ped in filence and darkneſs! : 
The hour of midnight was at length announced 
by the diſtant clock, in a few minutes the ſound of 
advancing feet were heard in the paſſage: when Don 
Carlos ruſhed forward with his drawn ſword, and 
preſented its point to the breaſt of Seymour! 


The defender of the fair unknown, ſuffered not 
his aſtoniſhment to throw him off his guard: a rigid 
ſenſe of honour determined him on defending to the 
utmoſt the object he had promiſed to prote&t.— 
Seymour ſullenly exclaimed, © perfidious and un- 
grateful,” then, drawing in return, a conteſt enſued, 
in which Carlos wounded his antagoniſt. | 


The claſhing of weapons alarmed the ſervants, 
who bore their maſter away, while ſhrieks, loud 
and piercing, iſſued from the apartment of his in- 
tended victim. LEE, 


Carlos haſtened to her aid, and found her pale 
and motionleſs. A female ſervant now entered the 
room, -who ſaid ſhe had been ſent by her lady. The 
object of theirattention was raiſed from the ground, 
and ſeated on the chair from whence ſhe had fallen. 
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Reviving, ſhe looked on her deliverer, gave another 
ſhriek, and again was loſt to ſenſe or motion. 


The lights which had been placed at a diſtance 
being ſet more forward, gave Carlos an opportunity 
of viewing the object before him; bur, what powers 
of ſpeech can paint his ſurpriſe and anguiſh, when 
in that object he beheld Elvira! 


On quitting Madrid, the noble Spaniard, as he 
. too fondly imagined, took leave of a valuable friend 


in the perſon of Don Alphonſo.—Alas! Alphonſo, 


like Seymour, was unworthy. of _— with the 
truly honourable. 


Alphonſo conceiving a paſſion for Elvira, em- 


ployed agents, who diſcovered that her lord, had 


long completed the buſineſs for which he had left 


Spain. On this hint a letter from a FRIEND UNKNOWN, 
was ſoon fabricated, which informed her that her 
lord was revelling away his days and nights at the 
manſion of the diſſipated Seymour, and that he had 
attached himſelf to an artful and abandoned woman, 
with whom he remained in diſhonourable dalliance: 


Fortunately, the arts of Alphonſo produced a dif- 
ferent effect than he intended; ſentiments of jealouſy 


and revenge were ſtrangers to the gentle Oe of 
Elvira, 702 
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Umvilling to believe reports againſt the honour 
of her lord; and yet alarmed for his health and 
ſafety, ſhe determined to viſit England. With only 
two attendants to accompany her, ſhe put her reſolve 
in execution, and had fixed her abode: at a farm- 
houſe, near Seymour-Place. The farmer and his 
wife were very communicative, but Elvira ſuſpected 
not they were the creatures of Seymour. From 
her queſtions, they gathered that ſhe had ſome inter- 
eſt in making them, and the morning after her arri- 
val at their dwelling, Elvira was ſeen at her chamber 

window by the man whoſe character had been the 
ſubject of her 1 inquiry. 


Seymour was enraptured with her beauty. The 
worthy. pair of the rural manſion, were handſomely 
rewarded for their early intelligence, and before the 
ſun had half performed his journey for that day, ſhe 
was ſeized upon while walking in a ſmall encloſure 
near the houſe of her betrayers, by three of Sey- 
mour's domeſtics, who prevented her cries, and bore 
her away to the cottage, where Carlos had the good 
fortune to defend her honour, and n his own in 
the manner already related. | 


I ThealarmElvira had'experienced bore hard upon |; 
her ſpitits, Carlos quitted the chamber while ſhe' 

| was conveyed to bed, after which he returned, and 

| paſſed the night in watching her diſturbed ſlumbers.- 
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On the return of day, ſhe was fo far reſtored, as 
to know her lord; and a mutual explanation took 
place between the injured and inſulted pair. 


Still were they apprehenſive of further alarm, for 
inquiry had been made of a ſervant, who ſaid the 
wound Seymour had received was very ſlight: with 
feaſon, therefore, Carlos imagined he was in ſome 
danger, and that Elvira might ſtill be forced from 
him. | | | 


As it proved, his apprehenſions were ill- founded, 
and his reſentment ſoon gave place to pity. A 
meſſenger from Seymour, delivered his lord's wiſhes, 
which were to ſee the man he had ſo * wrong 
ed, and to implore forgiveneſs. | 


On entering the apartment, the firſt object he be- 
held, was the lady whoſe entreaties had led him to 
the preſervation of his loved Elvira.“ My heart 
is too full,“ exclaimed Carlos, © to thank you as I 


ought; you have heard, no doubt, who I am, and 


what ſtrong reaſon I have to think on your own words, 
TO THIS LONE ABODE YOU HAVE BEEN GUIDED BY 


HEAVEN: 


The lady made no reply, but led the generous 


Carlos to the bed where Seymour lay pale with loſs 
of blood. On his friends approach, the wounded 
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man made an effort to raiſe himſelf, but was preverit= 
ed by the pitying and forgiving Spaniard, whoſe 
hand he graſped, endeavoured to ſpeak, but utterance 
was Choaked by exceſſive gs 


At length, he thus l his deep ſenſe of the 
wrong he had meditated. Don Carlos, I have 
learned from this beſt and moſt injured of women 
that you have protected the honour of a wife, —a 
title my Sophia has a juſt claim to, and to render 
juſtice to the greatly wronged, heaven has preſerved 
me. 


* If you can pronounce my forgiveneſs, I ſhall en- 
deavour to prove myſelf worthy of your lenity : but, 
if in obedience to rigid juſtice, you refuſe the pardon 
I ſolicit, I ſhall not long ſurvive an event that has 
reduced me to the bitterneſs of felf-condemnation.”” 


Don Carlos replied, © Be ſtill my friend, and 
what has paſſed ſhall no longer be remembered in 
anger.“ Then,” rejoined Seymour, © I ſhall 
yet live for my beloved and greatly-wronged Sophia. 
Too long has ſhe mourned a ſituation, to which an 
unſuſpecting and affectionate heart reduced her; too 
long pined in ſecret; conſcious of the undeſerved 
neglect of the unprincipled and ungrateful Scy- 
mour.“ | 
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On his recovery he ratified his promiſe at the ſa. 
ered altar; and Don Carlos and Elvira after remain- 
ing a few weeks at Seymour-Place, returned to their 
native city, 


By his attention and affection towards Sophia, 
Seymour fully atoned for former errors. The poor 
for miles around him, bleſſed his benevolence, and 
he lived a worthy member of the great world, to 
which he ſet a noble example. Sophia paid the debt 
of nature before him ; but Seymour, full of years, 
ſoon followed her to the land of ſilence, leaving an 
only ſon, lord of his extenſive domains. 


— — 
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THE 


MAN OF DISSIPATION, 


* — 


Passive through the delightful village of 
Mr. Stanmore, whoſe gay equipage, and ſplendid 
retinue, attracted the notice and wonder of its inha- 
bitants, beheld at the window of the elegant and re- 
tired cottage of her father, the lovely Arabella New- 
ton, 


He had not proceeded far from that manſion of 
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innocence and tranquillity, before his carriage, paf- 


ſing too near a ſmall declivity, was overturned. 


Mr. Newton was by birth and manners a gentle 
man; his unmerited misfortunes had reduced him to 
exchange an abode of ſplendour, where parade and 
etiquette, deſtroyed every comfort, for one which 
neceſſity had indeed provided, but which peace had 
crowned with the richeſt bleſſings: here no child of 
diſtreſs applied in vain; the garden gate of the 


 grove-houſe was often opened by objects trembling 


with ſickneſs and biting penury, but never was it 
known to have been ſhut againſt them, until medi- 
cine, food, advice, and counſel, had relieved, if 
not reſtored. 


Mr. Stanmore remained unhurt, and the injury 
his carriage received was eaſily to be rectified by a 


wheel-wright, who reſided about three miles diſtant. 


But night was coming on, and at Mr. Newton's car- 
neſt requeſt, it was paſſed in the 1 of cheerful- 
neſs, and hoſpitality. 


Stanmore was in the full poſſeſſion of every art to 
win upon the attention of the ſofter ſex ; Arabella 
had long been marked for his victim, and his ſer- 
vants, in giving the appearance of accident to the 
concerted plan of their employer, had done no more 
than obey orders. | 
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| Muſic had ever been the delight and ſolace of 
Mr. Newton, who had ſpared no expence in ren- 
dering his daughter a proficient in his favourite 
ſcience: indeed his fondneſs for Arabella had in- 
duced him to provide the firſt maſters in every ſhewy 


accompliſhment, and by great good luck, who ſhould 


call in upon his return home, but Mr. ne 
the compoſer, 


The unſuſpecting father congratulated himſelf 
upon ſo pleaſing a circumſtance; his gueſt was re- 
markably attached to what he termed the /cience of 
the foul. A neighbour was ſummoned to the party, 
and it was not till a late hour that it broke up. 


The neighbour, a friend of Symphony's, returned 


home, and Mr. Newton retired to reſt, leaving his 


devoted child to ſtudy a new air, in which her maſter 
had been remarkably happy, and which Stanmore 
was ſo deeply enraptured with, that he promiſed 
Mr. Newton to prolong his ſtay for a day or two, if 
he would permit the young lady to perfect herſelf in 
it before ſhe retired to her chamber. 


The deluded parent was too eaſily prevailed upon, 
having no ſuſpicion that the convenient, the bribed 
Symphony was ſoon to diſcover that the day s fatigue 

demanded * e. 


Symphony performed his part, agreeable to di. 
rections, and, by the mutual conſent of Arabella, 
and her admirer, they were at length left alone, to 
repeat words and breathe ſounds, adapted to the 
purpoſes of the pitileſs ſeducer, who proved but 
too ſucceſsful : and Miſs Newton, in the loſs of in- 
nocence, and the deſertion of the perfidious Stan- 
more, who left her, never to repeat his vows, fell 
a ſacrifice to ſhame, ſorrow, and remorſe, but not 
before ſhe had received her parent's forgiveneſs, who 
did not long WP oy loſs of his T_T 
child. 


It has been obſerved by ſtrict moraliſts, who have 
watched, with marking and reflecting minds, the 
various ways by which inſulted juſtice purſues thoſe 
who violate its laws, and who, in many a terrible 
example, have been convinced of heaven's power to 
Pn, | that « evil Greds! Br rancle in the deſbm of 


guilt. * 


Our werte pondering on the mournful effects 
which a ſhort year had produced, became uneaſy 
under the A e of enen 8 


To the protection of her father, Arabella had con- 
figned a lovely female infant. Determined on acting 
the part of a parent, Stanmore repaired to the 
dwelling of its nurſe; Mrs Northcote could only 
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mform him that, by the ſide of its mother, the 
child ſlept in peace. 


Reſtleſs, oppreſſed by remorſe, and execrating 
himſelf, the unhappy Stanmore left his country, and 
endeavoured, by travel and e of e to be- 
guile reflection. | 


Time, at length, ſeared over the wound it refuſed 
to cure; and thoſe paſſions which he never endea- 
voured to check, he ſtill continued to gratify. 


In the winter his town reſidence was open to a 
conſtant round of viſitants, and during the ſummer 
months, the ſports of the country kept away from 
his manſion the extreme bitterneſs of reflection; 
which nevertheleſs ſometimes waked him to its poig- 
nant ſtings, in the ſeaſon of ſilence and darkneſs, 
and then he put to himſelf the important queſtion ; 
„ When all my expedients to ſtifle thought are 
rendered abortive, how /ball { weather an eternal 
night 8” 


Many years paſſed on without any circumſtances 
ariſing material to this relation. 


Mr. Stanmore had flown to diſſipation to feal him 
From himſelf, and in conſequence he became emaci- 
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ated, ad afflicted with complaints ſuch conduct is + 
fure to produce, Pry 7H : 


At this period, coming tv the poſſeſſion of a large 
eſtate—changed his family name and took that of 
Matthews. But, alas! wealth ſoothed not mental 
anguiſh, which now threatened a ſpeedy diſſolution; 
and his terrified imagination armed it with all its ter- 

fors. Fear of death—not fondneſs for life, induced - 
the wretched man to purſue with rigid exactitude the 
means to reſtore his health, and in a great meaſure 
it was at ength re-eſtabliſhed, : 

His illneſs produced a change in his way of 
thinking: far removed from ſcenes of former diſſi- 
pation, they now only floated on his memory as the 
viſions of a perplexing dream. 1 1 at 


He had reſided ten years in the peaceful and 
ſecluded manſion of Mrs. Marſhall and her 
daughter. Mrs. Marſhall's fond attention led him 
to regard her with affection; and before the year 
had ſeen its laſt day, they were married. 


In the company of his wife and his daughter, he 
experienced as much of tranquillity as his heart 
could poſſibly admit of, but its peace was never to 
be thoroughly reſtored, His lady beheld with grief, 
the effect of mental ailment; but as her huſband had 
never explained its real cauſe, ſhe had too high a 
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fenſe of her own duty not to wait his time for de- 
king it. 1 t i 


Miſs Marſhall had fob foine months received. the 
addreſſes of Sir Edward Northington, in every re- 
ſpect a pattern to be followed by young gentlemen 
of faſhion, pretenſion, and family. Sir Edward 
purſued his ſuit with ardency. Mr. Matthews 
and his lady entertained the higheſt reſpect for his 
character; Emily Marſhall was above diſguiſe, and 
an early day was fixed upon for their nuptials. 


On the evening preceding that day, a violent 
ſtorm of thunder and lightning prevented Sir Ed- 
ward from returning home; for be it known, he 
was one among the very few who feel for others 
one who could not fit with an eaſy mind, © ſheltered 
from the war of elements,” and view his domeſtics 
GE to their fury, and, ſhrinking beneath the 
* pelting of the ns ſtorm.” 


As the ceremony Was to be performed in the 
morning, it was propoſed to aſſemble at an early 
hour in the breakfaſt parlour. When the clock ſtruck 
eight Sir Edward aroſe, but before he had: finiſhed 
dreſſing, he was alarmed by a noiſe upon the ſtairs, 
ſucceeded by an exclamation from Mrs: Matthews, 
Ohl he's killed! he's killed.” Sir Edward ruſhed. 
from his room to learn the cauſe of her terron, when 
Vol. 11. E 
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paſſing the door of Emily's apartment; a piercing | 
and convulſive ſhriek from that young lady increaſed 
his diſtreſs: he did not heſitate a moment, but 


flew to her bed-fide, and beheld her pale and r mo- 
tionleſs. 


| In a few minutes Mrs. Matthews entered the room, 
her daughter began to revive, Sir Edward ſaid coolly, 
% You'll take care of Miſs Marſhall, and then re- 
tired de 


It remains to explain the cauſe of the late alarm. 
Mr. Matthews, who was an early riſer, had quitted 
his chamber in order to take a turn in the garden 
before breakfaſt; and as he reached the lower land- 
ing- place, his foot ſlipped, and he fell to the bottom. 
Fortunately he received no hurt, and Emily, and 
Mrs. Matthews foon * him in the breakfaſt- 
parlour 


Sir Edward ſent an excuſe by his gentleman; the 
family ſat down without him, but Emily preſently 
burſt into- tears, and retired to her chamber. 

{ 7 3 ; p | 
When the clergy man arrived, Sir Edward expreſſed 
a wiſh to have ſome converſation alone with Mr. 
and Mrs. Matthews, who had obſerved with much 
anxiety a reſervedneſs in his manner towards them- 
ſelves, and à moſt chilling indifference, not to ſay 
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more, towards the amiable young creature, who was 
deeply affected at the altered countenance and con- 
duct of the man, who was ſo ſoon to become her 
lord and bulbgod. 


When they were alone, Sir Edward thus addreſſed 


the old gentleman and lady, who fat in | trembling 


expectation. 


«1 perceive your anxiety—l pity your diſtreſs—I 


thought to have called an angel mine—l have loſt 
all that I could have held dear—and the intended 
union of this day can never take place.“ 


Mr. Matthews remained filent for a time; his 
lady was diſſolved in tears; at length the former, 
with great dignity, roſe from his ſeat, and advanced 
to Sir Edward, ſaying. Ir is well, fir! I cannot, 
will not ſuſpe& my child—explain this painful 
myſtery, and while I liſten to your words, remem- 
ber, I can reſent « an inſult, if you preſume to offer 
one.“ 


8 ” rejoined. Sir Edward, “ who have 


been inſulted, and moſt cruelly deceived.” . By 
whom, fir?”*—*© By your daughter.” —© My daugh- 
ter is a ſtranger to artifice, and I am happy your 
daring imputation has ſaved her from deſtruction.” 


* 
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Mrs. Matthews requeſted the gentlemen to be 
calm; ſaying, © Anſwer me, Sir Edward, and let 
it be without reſerve. Are you not at this moment 
under the influence of jealouſy—do not you ſuſpect 

the honour of our child? - Mr. Matthews reddened, 

and roſe to quit the room“ Do not! oh! do not, 
fir, retire. I have, it is true, a taſk to perform, a 
ſecret to unfold, which I could have wiſhed to have 
kept forever to myſelf—hear me then while I break 


a vow made to the departed; and, ſtrange as it may 


yet ſeem, my duty demands it from me.—Saw you 
not this morning, reſting on the pure bofom you 
have ſo lately pained by your cutting reſerve, a mi- 
niature picture of a young gentleman, Alas! fir, 
moſt probably, the original is now mouldering in 
his grave; or if living, living but to remorſe and 
anguiſh for his perfidy towards the mother of that 
child, who now wears the ſemblance of her erring 

father! 17 15 * 


« Mr. Newton was the friend of all! Bene vo- 
lence leſſened his fortune, and untoward circum- 


' ſtances impaired it. A lovely daughter remained 


his only conſolation. The man ſhe loved betrayed 
her, and when ſhe fell a ſacrifice to imprudence, 
and a broken heart, ſhe left behind her the offspring 
of unhallowed affection 1 The father ſoon followed 
his deluded child, and at the ſide of his death bed, 
thus expreſſed his laſt . wiſhes, —* My daughter 
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has paid the forſeit of her error, in her deep ſorrow 
and untimely death: you, Mrs. Marſhall, mourn 
the loſs of an only child; can I bear to think that 
the fruit of miſplaced love, may yet be claimed by 
its unfeeling father, and reared up, perhaps, to 
vice and infamy? I have ever held deceit in abhor- 
rence; yet, madam, I call upon you at this awful 
moment, and with an approving conſcience, call 
upon you to practiſe it. See ſpeedily the nurſe; pay 


her the hundred pounds mentioned in my will: 


take to yourſelf (with the remainder of my fortune) 
the unoffending innocent; and if the father ould 
demand it, let her ſay, by the fide of its mother the 
cbild ſleeps in peace! 


* I have a ſmall manſion, far removed from a ſpot 
which cannot, now, have any attractions for you. 
There I could wiſh you to reſide; and there, as you 
delight in doing good, objects for your benevo- 
lence will not be wanting. Take this picture, for 
I muſt fulfil the /aft requeſt of my daughter.—Her 
infant is to wear it till death; and when ſhe grows 
up to reaſon, tell her it is the ſemblance, of her 
parent : tell her her own ſtory ;—and, love her as 
the child of your heart. He added but © farewel,” 
and expired. 


How I have obeyed his injunctions, is known to 
myſelf and heaven, where I look up in confidence; 
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and the only mortification I now feel, ariſes from the 
neceſſity of owning that Emily is not my own child; 
but {till I glory, I rejoice in ſaying, ſhe js the child of 


my boſom, and the comfort of my declining age.” 


« Deareſt, beſt of women, exclaimed the agitated 
Stanmore, deſtined by heaven to be my friend, my 
preſerver, and in a two fold ſenſe the mother of my 
child. The erring father is not mouldering in his 
grave ; no, helives to embrace that child; for learn, 


you have taken to your heart the once wretched 


Stanmore; but he has wept in ſecret anguiſh for his 
errors, therefore, do not caſt him from it let your 
tenderneſs and love ſtill prove a balm to his wounded 
ſoul, for if you renounce him, his puniſhment is in- 
deed complete.” Mrs. Stanmore preſſed with eager- 
neſs to her boſom the dear, the repeat maſter 
of it. 


This ſcene was too much for Sir Edward to ſup- 
port; he wept—he knelt down, and implored their 
mutual bleſſing! then haſtened to the dear object of 
his ſtedfaſt love, and led her to her father, who, on 
that happy day, ſaw his child n to the bet of 
W and the beſt of men. 
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LAVINIA AND WILLIAM. 


| Near the ancient town of Kingſton upon 
Thames, in a rural cottage, which adorned the ver- 
dant bank whereon it ſtood, lived the venerable 
Wilſon, and his only child Lavinia. 


The daſhing oar was frequently ſuſpended by the 


paſſenger, on his watery way, as the gentle maiden - 


ſung to the lute of the youthful William, by whom 
ſhe was adored, and to whom ſhe was ſoon to be 
united. | 


The plantation which ſurrounded the dwelling, 
wasrural, andromantic ; the hand of art nevertraced 
its equal on the canvaſs, for pictureſque ſimplicity ; 
which went beyond the happieſt efforts of even a 
Morland, a Corbould, or a Ward; names which 
grace the liſt of Britiſh artiſts :—Names ever to be 
held dear in the eſtimation of every lover of true ge- 
nius; but, Who can paint like nature?” 


Lavinia Wilſon had never ſwerved from filial duty 
to a parent whoſe affection was worthy only of ſuch. 
a daughter: ever had his attentive child looked 
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up to him as her beſt guide; his dictates were the 
law of her heart; they were thoſe of virtue, and con- 
genial to its feelings. bn 


The moſt worthy have their errors; and Mr. Wil- 
fon was not without thoſe failings, which fall to the 
lot of humanity; while on its journey along the road 
of life, at the beſt, chequered and eventful; where 
the traveller remains uncertain, in which of its 
ſtages, the terminating line may be thrown actoſs 
his path; or where he may hear the command, 
which every traveller muſt ſubmit to—yRroctep xO 
FARTHER: | 


A diſpute had long ſubſiſted between Mr. Wil⸗ 


ſon, and Mr. Hardinge, his neighbour, concerning 


the diviſion of certain lands; their diſagreement 
was productive of a ſuit at law, which terminated 
in favour of Hardinge, whoſe only ſon, had, from 
infancy to youth, nouriſhed a love, at once ardent 
and immoveable, for the equally true and deſerving 


On his death-bed, the venerable Hardinge bleſſed 
Lavinia and William, and in deep regret, that his 
old neighbour and his earlieſt friend, ſhould nouriſh 
reſentment ſo far, as to refuſe him a laſt farewel, 


expired! The youth and maiden remained for a 
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time, weeping over his pale remains, and watered 
his cold forehead with their mutual tears. 


Mr. Wilſon having diſcovered the worthy William 
in converſation with Lavinia, expreſſed. his diſlike 
of the young man in very ſtrong terms: © Tell not 
me,“ ſaid he, © of former days; tell not me of in- 
fant partiality ; you act unlike my daughter, and 
unlike yourſelf in giving him the leaſt encourage- 
ment ; and for the firſt time I lay a command upon 
you, —SEE HIM NO MORE.” 


Lavinia trembled as he uttered See him no more; 
and falling on her knees before him, exclaimed, — 
« Alas! my father, your command is pronounced 
too late W ARE MARRIED.” © Married!” v 
peated Mr. Wilſon, © unworthy child!” | 


Livin ſtill "OLED and difſolved i in tears, con- 
tinued, Oh! ſir, pity an unhappy offender! in- 
deed my William reveres you as I do: and his poor 
loſt father, employed his lateſt moments in prayers 
to heaven for your welfare. | 


Her father bade her riſe, and depart from his 
preſence, adding, © it remains with me to conſider 
if for ever. At all events I ſtrictly enjoin you to 
go to your huſband, nor again enter my doors till 
you are ſent for.” | 
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Ar the end of ten months, Hardinge became the 
father of a loyely boy. He now ventured to wait 
on Mr. Wilſon, who refuſed to ſee him. With a 
heavy heart he returned home to comfort his Lavi- 
nia, with the diſtant hope, that their parent might 
in time relent, and own them as his children, 


Incidents, trivial in themſelves, are often pro- 
ductive of unlooked for joy or ſorrow. On a remark- . 
able fine ſummer's evening, Mr. Wilſon was re- 
turning from his uſual walk, when croſling the 
church-yard, he met - the funeral train of an unhappy 


young woman who had fallen a victim to mental 
affliction. 


b. | 

Peggy Oſborne, a few weeks back, was on the 
eve of being married to the eldeſt ſon. of farmer 
Johnſtone, when an unexpected and very large 
fortune coming ta him on the death of a diſtant 
relation; he renounced, in a manner indelicate as 
cruel, the maiden, who, by poiſon, terminated her 
nappy exiſtence. 


The mournful object, and ftill more the melan- 
choly tale, affected the heart-ſtricken Wilſon; quit- 
ting the church-yard, his ſteps were directed to the 
houſe of his ſon and daughter, which he had long 

carefully avoided. The door wasopen—as if to invite 
mim in che entered unobſerved, and hearing the little 
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murmurs of his grandſon finking to repoſe, huſhed 
by the lullaby of its beſt. nurfe, he entered the 
apartment, and, regardleſs of any near him, his 
daughter beheld with rapture and ſurpriſe, her re- 


lenting parent kneeling by the cradle's ſide, implor- | 


ing bleſſings on her now ſleeping infant. 


Two of her iipttourd were preſent, who were 
witneſſes to her extreme joy. Lavinia embraced 
her father, who exclaimed, © May Lavinia and her 
William be for ever bleſſed!” 


William, who had ſeen his father enter the houſe, 
was now on his knees before him.“ Riſe my boy, 
my generous boy,” exclaimed Mr. Wilſon, ? my 
heart has been touched by the cruelty of Johnſtone, 
and the fate of his victim bears hard upon it! 


ce You, my children, have been true to each other, 
and long may you live in the enjoyment of ſerenity 
and peace. When duff to duſt was pronounced 
over the early grave of the daughter of the afflicted 
Oſborne, I went, my William, as it were inſtinc- 
tively to your poor father's tomb, dropped a tear 
over it, and then, under the ſevere impreſſions of 
| ſelf-reproach, I haſtened hither to POR the duty 

of a father. 
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LA URA AND THE TULIP. 


WRITTEN IN THE YEAR 1781. 


Addreſſed io a very Young Lady. 


Fax roſe the morn in lovely May, 
When Laura took her careleſs way 
Amid the blooming flowers; 

Too young, too innocent, to ſigh ! 

Her infant ſtate paſs'd gaily by, 

Ah! happy! happy hours! 


In ſtreaks of variegated hue, 
A gaudy Tulip roſe to view: 

A fairer ne'er was ſeen: 7 
The ſmiling girl, with glad ſurpriſe, 
Beheld the flower, ſhe planted, riſe! 

And ban d it beauty's queen. | 


Ar eve, retiring ſoon to reſt; | 


With pleaſure beating at her breaſt, | 


She heard a voice complain! 
Which murmur'd forth, Fair Laura, . 
Thy Tulip mourns, ah! do not fear 
Its inoffenſive ſtrain. 


To grace her chamber window nigh, 
Selected flow*rets caught her eye, 
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| Convey'd from nature's bed: 
She view'd her favourite Tulip there, 
So late the object of her care, 
Suſpend its lovely head. 


While thus it ſaid, or ſeem'd to ſay: 

« See how each beauty fades away, 
No more to pleaſe the eye! 

« Returning day ſhall view me dead, 

; « Where many a careleſs foot may tread, 

And cruſh me where I lie! 


"m While flow'rs leſs beauteous ſtill remain, 
© To deck ſome unfrequented plain, 
« And here in ſafety bloom. 


45 


« Ah, happy flowers! you live your day, ; 


Nor droop, till age brings on decay, 
-- © Your native bed, your tomb.” 


- 


When lo! the guardian of the flower, 
Call'd forth by more than mortal my 
In ſilver robe appears 
She wav'd her wand, and check'd a ſigh, 
As pointing to the object nigh, 
The cauſe of Laura's tears. 


«Sweet child of innocence,” ſhe cries, 

* Thoſe pearly drops that damp thine * 
« Are due to Pity's ſhrine! 

« Sweet child of innocence, attend, 
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= My dying flower may prove thy friend, 
« Whoſe fate may picture tant. | 


If from this ill retreat, whera now n rove, 
« You quit the ſhelter of a parent” 3 love; 
« And fly, where pleafure's gaily tempting bowers 
« Lure my ſweet maid to waſte heryouthful hours. 
* If once thoſe paths your erring ſteps purſue, - 
“Where Admiration thy fair form ſhall view; 
« Flatt' ry, 1% girl! ſhall meet thee on * way, 
“ For ever ſmiling; eager to betrayl 
« Her artful glance, and ſtill more artful tale; 
« Shall win thee down the viſionary dale, 
„ Where!—yielded up, to Admiration's power, 
« You fall!—the victim of a guilty hour. 


— 1 ſaw ſuperior charms ariſe, 
„knew my flower would beautecus prove: 
« With pain I mark'd admiring eyes, 
« And'trembled for the plant I lov'd. 


© Go, Laura! take my ruin'd flower! 
And place it on thy parenx's knee; 

« Tell how it bloom'd;- its ſnort liv'd hour 
« Tell what its guardian, ſaid to TRE. 
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EMMA AND THE FLY. 


"Twas cold November! The wind ſhook to 
their foundation the time-touched towers of the ve. 
nerable Ernefto. The hail, driven by the guſt, 
ſudden and violent, ſoon brought to the ground the 


few remaining leaves which had * lingered beyond 


their time” on their native branches. The day 
cloſed ; the ſtorm paſſed away ; and the hours of 
night were left to ſtillneſs and repoſe. 


The morning diſplayed the lap of nature, whi- 
tened by ſevere froſt. The ſun ſent forth his rays ; 
but, they were pale and powerleſs! In the full 
noon, as in the early morn, the earth retained its 
hardneſs, and the hedge its filvery badge of winter. 


Emma, the beauteous daughter of Erneſto, laid 
down her favourite Sterne, and advancing towards 
the window, beheld, crawling up one of its panes, 
—a feeble, ſolitary fly. | 


To her imagination, the dying inſect appeared as 
if contemplating the ſcene before it, which in a few 
weeks had experienced fo mournful a change. 
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It ſeemed as if taking a laſt ſurvey of the flower- 
leſs garden, over which it had been ſo lately wafted 


by tranſparent ſails, guided by the breath of gentle 


zephyrs, at intervals reſting on the cup of the lily, 
or inhaling the ſweets of the A roſe. 


Prompted by 1 ky inmate of her pure 


and unruffled boſom, Emma reached forth her 
ſnowy handkerchief, in order to convey it from its 


preſent ſtation, to one where ſalutary and grateful 
warmth might yet prolong exiſtence. 


The periſhing fly, miſtaking the kind intention 
of Emma, (if report errs not) thus addreſſed her. 


An! * gentle pity 8 1 
I have ne er done Emma harm; 
Io the warm hearth quickly bear me, 
Of his ſting fell death diſarm. 


There the fire awhile may cheer me, 
Then again I'll friſk and play; 
Yet, us! I greatly fear me, 
I muſt die at cloſe of day. 


* ting, *“ careleſs, gay, and free, 0 
Late, within thy cultur'd bow'rs; 
Full of life, and full of glee, SP 
I beguil'd my ſummer hours. 
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Now they're gone! with ev'ry bleſſing! 
Sunny joys can charm no more: 
Chilly cold each wing depreſſing; 
Tells me—flying days are o'er. 


Pity for a fly diſtreſt, 
Touch'd the lovely Emma's breaſt: 
But in vain the fair one ſpread, 
On the hearth, its cambric bed; 
In vain each tender effort to reſtore; 
It folds its ſlender legs—and now—it moves no 
more! 


As Emma view'd the flutterer breathe its laſt: 
Image how fleeting youth ebbs out, how faſt!— 

Pity, in conflict with her fear, 

Forc'd an involuntary tear, 

That ſtruggled with a conſcious ſigh, 

Nor let the MORAL with the inſect pie. 


— 
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' DAMON TO DELIA; 
On viewing the firſt Pledge of mutual Love, building 


A CARD HOUSE, 


— — — 


- A SIMILE, 


. View my love our tender charmer, 
Rearing up the paper pile; 
Now a thouſand fears alarm her, 
Flutt'ring, trembling, all the while. 


Soon to pretty Polly's thinking, 
All her wiſhes will be crown'd: 
Pate denies!—the fabric ſinking, 
Spreads a little ruin round. 


Thus fond man, himſelf 8 | 
Building fancied joys on high; 

Lo! ſome ſudden care intruding, 
All his airy proſpects die. 


Lighter than the wat'ry bubble, 
Are the tranſports earth can give; 
 Mix'd with ſorrow, pain, and trouble, 
ES, riſing while we live. 


— 
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ANSELMO. 


W ixvpixG along a woody dale, Anſelmo pro- 
ceeded, heedleſs for a time of the path before him. 


At length it became intricate, gloomy, and uneven; 
and he was compelled to alight to explore, his way, 
which lay through an entangled labyrinth. The . 
ſteed inſtinctively followed his maſter. 

Anſelmo had not proceeded far, before he came 
to a rude monument, near which an aged hermit, 
with folded arms, and penſive aſpect, was fitting 
beneath the ſhade of a ſpreading cypreſs. 


Anſelmo approached with that reſpectul demea- 

nour, which is due to age. The full of years regard 
with complacency the reſpectful attentions of youth, 
and the truly noble will never withhold the old 
man's due. 


* Whoever you are,” faid the hermit, * I am 
not ſo loſt in my heart's grief, as to withhold that 
welcome which your courteous appearance demands. 
If under my humble roof you can take @ night's re- 
poſe, accept an invitation to the hermit's cottage.”* 
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Anſelmo aroſe with the ſun; but the hermit ſoon 


joined him; and, till ſummoned to breakfaſt, they 


employed themſelves in wandering about the 
grounds, which at every turn preſented the moſt 
1: 270 rene | 


The table was ſpread i ina ſummer houſe, which 
ſtanding on a riſing ground, commanded a 5 1 0 
extenſive proſpect. 


| When they were ſeated, Anſelmo expreſſed ſur- 
priſe, that his hoſt ſhould prefer his hermitage to 
the comfortable manſion which preſented its white 
front in the valley below. My daughter,” re- 
plied the hermit, © will ſoon join us, and then I 
will anſwer you. My ſorrows are not imaginary. 
I indulge no artificial griefs. The figh will not 
ceaſe to riſe, nor will the tear be dried up, till death 
conſigns me to the dark chamber of the filent grave.” 


A lady now entered, to whom the hermit pre- 
ſented his gueſt: her form was graceful and' her 
countenance pleaſing; ſhe appeared dejected; and 
it was evident that care had baniſhed the roſes from 
her cheeks n ſhe was intereſting. 


The werning 8 rere ent over, Ane 


| reminded the hermit / of his promiſe; Let 


me then,” ſaid he, © entreat the abſence of my 
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child, my daughter: ſhe knows too well her father's 
wretched ſtory, which includes her own!” Leo- 
nora aroſe, at the deſire of her father, caſt a mourn- 
ful look towards him, bowed her head, and retired. 


The hermit began“ Born to a princely fortune, 
early in life myſelf and a twin brother had to regret 
the loſs of our parents. My brother having been 
educated for the church, very ſoon graced a dignified 
ſtation ; and entering upon his holy. office, with a 
due ſenſe of its duties, proved a meek and pious 


ſervant to his God, and a bleſſing to his fellow 
creatures. 


Having long cheriſhed an affection for the lovely 
Ellen, I obtained her father's conſent to our union, 
and many revolving years beheld me happy. - 


« My little Edward's amiable diſpoſition” won 


upon every heart; he had not numbered his twenti- 
eth year when he becameenamoured with the charms 
of Leonora, the beautiful ſiſter of Sir Humphrey 
Cecil, who poſlefſed a mind, gloomy, vindictive, 
and imbittered againſt my ſon, for no other cauſe, 
than being defeated by him on a public occafion in 
a trial of ſtrength. 


© Sir Humphry ſoon diſcovered the mutual love 
which exiſted, in all its purity, between Leonora and 
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my hapleſs child, and exulted in the power he had 


over his ſiſter, as it ſo well anſwered the W of 


a meditated revenge. 


One fatal evening the lovers were ſurpriſed by 
ruffians: a few weeks before they had been united 
by the moſt ſolemn ties; this was to have been their 
laſt ſtolen interview; apartments in my caſtle were 
provided for their reception, on the following day ; 
which was fixed on for a public celebration of their 
nuptials. 


“Leonora was conveyed to the manſion of the 
vindictive Cecil, but my ſon had an arm of ſtrength, 
a heart which honoured his father; and two aſſaſſins, 


with whom he was engaged, were ſoon laid lifeleſs 


at the feet of my gallant boy. 


* However juſt their fate, and although Edward, 
to preſerve his life, was called upon to act in its de- 
fence, yet their deaths ſo deeply affected him as to 
impair his health. My brother ſhared my ſorrows, 
in beholding him ſinking to an early grave. 


_ * The loſ of Leonora, whoſe fate remained un- 
known, was a grief which he could not ſupport.— 


To avoid enquiry, it was given out that Sir Hum. 


phrey had left the country: but we had every reaſon 
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to imagine he only lay concealed for a time, and that 
his ſiſter was ſtill in Cecil caſtle. 


« After lingering eighteen months, he beſought 
my brother to accompany him to the ſacred altar. 
With a feeble ſtepand emaciated frame, he proceeded 
to the temple of his God; my brother, conſiſtant 
with his holy office, attended, while the dying yourh 
addreſſed the Supreme Being, in terms at once con- 
trite; awful, and affecting. 


They were juſt retiring, when Sir Humphrey, 
and three followers, ruſhed from their concealment: 
my poor brother, kneeling, beſought mercy ; the 
tyrant ſpurned him to the ground, and inſtantly 
plunged his dagger into the breaſt of my ſon, (too 
weak for reſiſtance) ſaying, © Thus, in the blood of 
my enemy, Iempurple the inſtrumentof vengeance.” 
The ſanguinary wretch made a precipitate retreat ; 
but heaven, too juſt to permit his eſcape, prevented 
It. | 


« The time employed in ſettling ſome neceſſary 
concerns, though ſhort, was yet ſufficient, for a diſ- 
covery of the horrid deed. The officers of juſtice 
beſer his caſtle, and, finding no means of eſcape, he 
. Cloſed a life of wrong and violence, by throwing 
. himſelf over the battlements, | 
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Leonora, who had, as ſuſpected, been confined 
in Cecil caſtle, became the object of my tendereſt 
attention. On the death of my brother, I left the 
reſidence of my fathers, and retired to this ſpot.— 
My daughter endeavours, by every means in her 
power, to amuſe my mind, but, alas her own Rands 
equally in need of a comforter.“ 


The hermit's tale candies; a ſhort ſilence en- 
ſued, and in a little time Leonora returned. 


Anſelmo by turns looked on the hermit and his 
daughter, and then remained for ſome minutes ab- 
ſorbed in thought. At length he ſaid, Have you 
not omitted to mention a circumſtance which weighs 
heavy on your heart? Did not this lady, when re- 
moved to Cecil caſtle, mourn che beg engere _ 1 
an infant ſon: ro 


. Merciful powers!“ exclaimed the Kermit, 
hat of that child? See my poor trembling Leo- 


nora is ready to ſink ; help me to 6 her. — 
Leonora fainted! | 


Recovering, ſhe looked wildly round the room, 
exclaiming, where is he! Where's my child“ 
r Behold him here, rejoined Anſelmo, implor- 

ing your bleſſing !''—Recslle&ion and reaſon re- 
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turned; Leonora ſunk from her chair, and claſped 
Anſelmo to her maternal arms. 


Nor was the 3 leſs 3 but he cor- 
rected his emotions; and, after a ſolemn addreſs to 
the ruler of events, he embraced the ſon of Temmen, 
ſaying, © now is our mourning turned into joy.” 


Anſelmo thus related his own adventures. | 


© Little did I imagine, that on my way to Wil- 


loughby caſtle, I ſhould thus providentially meet 


with its honoured owners in an humble cottage : 
and as little could I ſuſpe&, that the monument 
which attracted my attention, was that of a father! 
7 
e About fifty miles diſtant from theſe plains, I 
was brought up, under the care of the ancient An- 
ſelmo, who reſided in a retired, but elegant manſighs 


= Anſelmo lived to himſelf, and ſeldom wandered be. 


yond the boundaries of his own eſtate, which was 
very extenſive. I purſued my ſtudies under the firſt 
maſters at home, and no ex 3 was ſpared in 


finiſhing my education. 


Anſelmo's affection for me increaſed as I grew 


| up, and he has often lamented that he could nor, 
. conſiſtent with a vow he had made to thoſe from 
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whom he had received me, while yet an infant, in- 
form me of my real PEE. 


It is now about twelve months paſt, ſince, at a 
' banquet given by Sir Bertram Woodley, I firſt 
beheld and loved his youngeſt daughter, the gentle, 


7 : generous Emmeline. 


8 of the great diſtance between us; J en- 
tertained the fond idea that her partiality towards 
me would juſtify a declaration of my paſſion; and 
Emmeline, without diſguiſe, liſtened to my profeſſi- 
ons, and gave me every hope an ardent lover could 
wiſh for. 

JE Rr Bertram treatment of my declaration and 
offers, was indeed very different from that of the 
amiable Emmeline. He heard me with calmneſs, 

and then replied, 0 preſuming youth, is this your 
return for the eſteem I have honoured you with ? 
But no matter, retire to your original obſcurity ; 
nor again diſgrace this manſion with the preſence of 
an ungrateful untnoton. 

By Of My. * for Emmeline curbed my reſentment; 
1 departed from the preſence of her father; but the 
words ungrateſful unknown dwelt upon my mind, and 


rendered me. truly miſerable, 
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c While I remained under the influence of ex- 


treme diſpondency, Anſelmo was ſeized with his 
laſt illneſs. The day before he expired, he called 
me to his bed-ſide, and thus addrelled me. 4 


5 Nothing, my ae youth, would or in- 


duced me to betray a ſecret which I promiſed to 
carry with me to the grave, but the ſtrong regard 1 


entertain for you, and the aſſurance I have, that in 
letting you know who you are, the maiden 2 Na 
love will be given to your arms. 


: The name of Anſelmo, which I have taken, is 
an aſſumed one, for a very large conſideration. I 


received you at the requeſt of Sir Humphrey Cecil, 


who placed me in this manſion, which is likewiſe 
his gift. On my part, Iengaged to leave you my 


whole fortune at my death: that period is now 


arrived ; know then, that, Sir Elmer Willoughby, 
your father, was murdered by Sir Humphrey Cecil, 


in revenge for his marrying pe lady Leonora his 
ſiſter. 


A few weeks after the fatal union, Sir Hum- 


phrey employed ruffians to aſſaſſinate his brother, 


while walking with his bride at ſome diſtance from 
his caſtle. In the attempt upon his life, two of 
them loſt their own ; but during the ſtruggle your 


mother was borne away ta the caſtle of Sir Hung- 
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phrey, where ſhe was kept confined to her chamber. 
During that confinement, you was born. The day 
after your birth, your mother was told, her infant 
had gone off in convulſions ; and before you were 
a month old you were brought to the manſion of 
your a friend. 


| Your mathe yet lives, with the father of her 
133 lord at Willoughby caſtle. Haſten thither, and * 

AE x | 

I implore their mutual bleſſing. 


© To clear all doubt, on your left arm is the per- 
fect Reſemblance of a dagger, its point ſtained with 
blood ; "this your mother beheld with terror as ſhe 
embraced you, before you was forced fromher. Take 
with you another voucher in this picture; it is that of 
your father. With theſe proofs of your noble birth, 
the proud Sir Bertram will no doubt. He ſatisfied, 
and the lovely Emmeline will no longer be withheld. 
I grow very faint, ſay you forgive me, and I ſhall 
walt with calmneſs and reſignation my laſt hour, for 
| which I feel myſelf better * by this confeſ- 
ſions; . 


*] ſaid every thing in my power to comfort the 
dying man; aſſured him of my forgiveneſs in the 
ſtrongeſt terms; and when the laſt ceremony was 
performed I haſtened to pay my duty where it is 

moſt due.“ 


* 
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Willoughby caſtle again opened its gates to ity 
owners; Sir Bertram and his Emmeline were ſoon 
its welcome gueſts; and Sir Edward Willoughby 
received the object of his affections from the hand 
of her father, proud of ſuch a noble alliance. 


— 


—  — — 


— 


AME L IA. 


AuxLIA was left when youty in an orphan 
Rate, at the intereſting age of fifteen. She had been 
nurtured in the ſchool of Yirtue and Religion, and 
from the unmerited poverty and wretchedneſs of her 
parents, who had long and mutually pined on a bed 
of pain and ſickneſs, it was her ſevere deſtiny to 
form an early acquaintance with adverſity. 


Her innocence, her engaging manner, and ſtill 
more her amiable motive, procured her ſome work 
from the milliners* ſhops where ſhe applied. Thus, 
by induſtry, ſhe procured; the means to ſupply the 
many wants of her father, mother, and infant bro- 
ther; while by native ſenſe, and genuine worth, ſhe 
was enabled to cheer the ſufferers in their melan- 
choly and lingering journey to “ that bourn from 
whence no traveller returns.” 


| 
| 
{ 
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They came at length to its end; and on the fame 


day were diſmiſſed from afflictions, which for many 


a painful year they had borne wich patience and re- 
ſignation. | 


Amelia, by a decent interment, performed the 
laſt duty of a child, who had ever ſtudiouſly obeyed 


the command, Honour thy father and thy mo- 


ther.“ 


The maiden was beautiful; but ſhe turned from 
the ſilver tongue of admiration, and avoided its 
baneful paths. Notwithſtanding the ſtrict pro- 
priety of her conduct, ſhe was one day obſerved in 
herreturn from the ſhop of her employer, by one 
of thoſe unprincipled libertines who triumph in the 
ruin of female lovelineſs. 


The madeſty of her. deportment, and the inno- 
cence of her countenance, forbade a rude addreſs. 
Her admirer approached her e. and of- 
fered to ſee her home. 


Not eaſily repulſed ; an elderly perſon, who fol- 
lowed at a little diſtance, came up, rebuked the 


| young gentleman, and took ann under his pro- 


tection. 


By unremitting induſtry, Amelia was enabled to 
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ſupport herſelf and her brother, much reſpected by 


the people in whoſe houſe ſhe lodged, and conſi- 
dered by the neighbours as a diſcreet . young 
creature. 


The produce of her labours ſoon enabled her to 
think of quitting the garret which ſhe had hitherto 
lived in, from motives of economy; when a fit of 
illneſs confined her to it for three long months, and 
its conſequences reduced her again to indigence. 


Recovering ſlowly; in a melancholy moment, 
while ſitting by the fire, and beguiling her grief by 
converſing with her little brother Edward, ſhe re- 
ceived a letter written by the perſon from whoſe 
troubleſome aſſiduities ſhe had been relieved by the 


ſtranger before mentioned. 


Hier landlady, who came truly under the deſcrip- 
tion of a motherly good kind of woman, entering her 
humble apartment, obſerved her diſtreſs. | 


Amelia produced the letter: her friend, on find- 
ing it contained diſhonourable propoſals, told the 
ſorrowing and inſulted Amelia not to be uneaſy ; 
that ſhe honoured virtue, and if it was heaven's will 
to prolong her illneſs, ſhe hoped ſhe would not be 


_ offended in a free offer on her part of the utmoſt 


aſſiſtance. 
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Amelia was grateful, and accepted-the generous 
propoſal.—In about a week ſhe was able to ſit to 
her needle; and, to increaſe her ſatisfaction, ſhe was 
requeſted to wait on a lady in Portman-ſquare, who 
wiſhed to employ her. 


Mrs. Smith adviſed Amelia to take a coach, as 
| ſhe was but yet in a weak ſtate. Arriving at the 
houſe, ſhe leſt her landlady and brother in the coach, 
and was uſhered up ſtairs by the footman. 


- On entering the room, ſhe beheld in the perſon 
of the gentleman who roſe to preſent her with a 


chair, her former protector. The e produ- 
ced a glow of confuſion. 


Taking her by Be hk he led her to a lady 
about his own age, ſaying, © Conſider this young 
woman, my dear ſiſter, as our child. His ſiſter, 
with a benignant ſmile, roſe and embraced Amelia. 


Mr. Sulivan now quitted the room, and returned 
with Edward and Mrs. Smith. When the party were 
ſeated, he requeſted Amelia to conſider herſelf as in 
the preſence of an affectionate parent, for cy ſhe 
would hereafter 1 him. 


* Know, then,” ſaid wy ee that after many years 
abſence from England, I returned, to end my days 
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with my ſiſter. The young man who inſulted you 
is my own nephew; at that time he had not paid 
his reſpects to me; we were, therefore, unknown to 
each other, when the circumſtance which gave you 
ſo much alarm happened, and from which J relieved 
you. 


This youth is an orphan, as you are, and depend- 
ing entirely on my bounty, for which he has to 
thank an imprudent and diſſipated father, now, 
alas! © gone to his account.” 


Mrs. Sith on whom I called, ſince you have ; 
received a /econd indignity, has told me your ſhort 
and affecting hiſtory, Your feelings ſhall no more 
be wounded, by a ſight of the man who has dared 
to harbour a thought againſt your purity and honour, 
except you can be prevailed upon to forgive him ; 
and on a future day return his affections.” 


For ſome months Amelia and her brother reſided 
beneath the roof of Mr. Sullivan, who made a noble 
proviſion for his favourite, the little Edward. 


The nephew, deeply ſenſible of his miſconduct, 
was, at length, reſtored to his uncle's eſteem, and 
became a worthy and affectionate huſband to the 
deſerving Maria. 


W 
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PROLOGUE 
TO AN ENTERTAINMENT, ENTITLED 
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A YOU LIKE Er. 
Delivered by Mr. PaT MER, at the Lyceum, Strand, 
Soon after the Performances cloſed at his | 
ROYALTY-THEATRE: 
An Event much regretted by the Public, and the numerous 
Friends of that admirable Comedian. | 
—— — ͤ — 5 


Mr chequer'd and eventful path to cheer, 
And buoy me up through each eventful year ; 
Still on my road of thorns ſome flowers I view ; 
Friendſhip's fair flowers, and fairer never grew |! 
Their grateful ſweets commiſſion'd to impart 
The thrill of rapture to a grateful heart ! | 
Supported thus, though hope's fair viſions fade, 
And all my Eaſtern proſpects ſet in ſhade : 

I ſhall not droop, but, patient, learn to bear 
The wounds inflicted by the ſhafts of care 

My friends aſſembled here, with joy, I view, 
| Whoſe welcome preſence pleaſing hopes renew: 
Grateful I bend, and own their gen'rous mecd, 
For friends when wanted—are my friends 1NDEED ! 


| Now health is return'd to the beſt of all kings, 
Gay pleaſure is forming its numerous rings. 
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To-night, a grand gala at charming Vauxhall, 

Where the goddeſs is preſent, and keeps up the ball; 

Where the cit quaffs his glaſs, talks loud, and looks 
big, 

In his new pea-green coat, and his ſnug Sunday 
wig ; | 

Its curls trimly turn'd in nice regular rows ; 

Bepowder'd, bepaſted, and tied with a ro/e.— 

The good foul, delighted with all that he ſees, 

Stares around on the muſic, che lights, and the 

| trees, 

*Till, led to his ſeat by his dame ad Miſs Nancy, 

Where capon, and cuſtard, has tickled ther fancy; 

His counter perplexities all are forgot, 

And plac'd near the orcheftra—bleſles his lot! 


Gay Ranelagh next ope's its gates to the throng, 
With temples illumined, with fire-work, and ſong ; 
And the gay maſquerade calls 7s vot'ries away, 
Where ner. enthron'd, bears an abſolute ſw ay. 


No 3 encircled with ſighs and with tears, 

The court, re-illum'd, in full ſplendour appears! 
Where the beauties of England encircle the waiſt 
Wich LOYALTY'S ZONE, form'd by fancy and taſte!* 


Much to the honour of our fair country women, at this 


time they wore faſhes bearing mottos GOD, SAVE THE KING, 
Ge. 
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In the midſt of ſuch joys,” I come ee with 
ſupplies, 


Form'd by whim, and by wit, hin your ears and 


your eyes: 
And I truſt ſome among you will, ere you innit, 
Find a /omething to touch the fine ſtrings of the heart! 


With theſe—as my hope i is to give ſatisfaction 
1 truſt, AS YOU LIKE IT will have its attraction. 
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MILITARY MORALIST, 


Intended to be placed under an Engraving, executed, 
and ſhortly to be publiſhed, of Mr. IEPA; of News 
001 R 


Anv have! left the Sa of my foes, 5 
Whoſe fields, war blaſted, drench'd in human gore, 
Dead to the ſeaſon's call, in ruins lie; 


To view my own with nature's bleſſings ſmile? 


Each rich encloſure, rip'ning, now preſents 
Its golden ſurface to the foſtering ſun. 


My orchard's loaded branches ſcent the gale, : 


And round my cot ten thouſand flowrets bloom, 
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As here ] fit beneath my favourite tree, 

While active mem'ry ponders o'er the paſt; 

Mäethinks, I hear approving conſcience ſay, 

When Honour prompts, and Juſtice lifts the 

ſpear, 

*© The ſoldier's toils are ſanctiſied by Heaven. 

“Within the ſacred records is't not ſaid, 

* The God of battles ſtop'd his glorious ſun 

* To favour thoſe whom Juſtice call'd to arms.“ 
I drew the ſword for thoſe whoſe cauſe was good, 

Saw, with a ſoldier's eye, my comrade fall; 

Felt, with a ſoldiers heart, for thoſe who bled— 

But kept my tear till now! | 

Heaven take my praiſes for a life pond. 

| Devoted now to piety and peace. 


Err In = >> eo — — 
: * ; * 


 PERDITION. 


Prxprriox ſpreads its pleaſing wiles around, 
To draw the unſuſpecting nymph aſtray : 

Awhile ſhe ſeems to tread enchanted ground, 

But wanders Far from virtue's narrow way. 


The viſionary charm at length is o'er, 
The fea of black deſtruction op'ning wide, 
Awhile beholds her trembling on irs ſhore, 
Then, riſing, whelms her in its rapid tide. 


8 


— 
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THE 


ADDRESS OF 4 LOVER 


To THE 
PROFILE OF THE ABSENT AND ONLY OBJECT- or 
| HIS AFFECTIONS. | 
—— Late de EN Ec IEP GATE. 
To Mrs. BEETHAM. 
WRITTEN IN THE TEAR 1187. 


RexLzcTep Shade of all my heart holds dear, 
True emblem of my fair, far hence remov'd; 
The dreary diſtance fills the ſtarting tear, 
Oh! ever valu'd, and for ever lov'd! 


But yet, ſweet maid, though lands and ſeas divide, 
Still this juſt ſhadow brings thee to my view ; 
The pencil here reflects my only pride, 
Toev'ry well known feature Oy true. 


With hand unerring, faithful to its art, 
The taſteful BEETHAM all 2ut life beſtows; 
Proceed fair artiſt, and again impart 
The charm that ſooths the abſent lover's woes. 


To thy ſuperior {kill what praiſe is due, 
Let fiſter, brother, child, and parent, tell: 

The feeling mind is hence reliev d by you:; J 
Thy imitative pow'rs illume the cell: 
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Illume the cell where abject mis'ry lies, 
The blameleſs victim of unfeeling power 

E' en there, ſome pictur'd love may check his ſighs, 
When nought beſide could cheer the penſive hour. 


Through ev'ry period of eventful life, 

Still mis'ry's thorns are ſcatter'd in its way; 
The finer feelings oft aſſiſt the ſtrife, 

Our joys encounter, and our peace betray. 


Hence ſhall thy art repel Affliction's tear: 

In painful abſence, Comfort's balm impart : 
To ev'ry nice ſenſation juſtly dear, 

That love, or friendſhip, raiſes in the heart. 


— — 


PROLOGUE, 
SPOKEN BY A COUNTRY MANAGER, 


ON THE 
OPENING OF A NEW THEATRE. 


Written immediately after the Recovery of the 
| KING. 


Ir matters not the prompter's being here, 
My leſſon's in my heart, then never fear. 


At the Stage-door. 


a” 
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Coming forwards, 


To watch our trippings, and to ſet us right, 

Our prompter reigns, the chairman of the night: 
But now his preſence can no aid impart; 

Now my beſt prompter is a grateful heart. 


Behind this maiden curtain many a wight, 


Whoſe hopes and fears, for this important night, 

Nov fall, now riſe! Stand conning o'er their 
-parts, 

With trembling knees and palpitating hearts. 

'Tis yours to chear them, where deſert appears, 

To judge of merit, and diſpel its fears. 


Reviv'd by Favour's foſtering ſun you'll finde 


The powers of voice, of action, and of mind 


Improve: and then by emulation fired, 


They'll grace the ſcene which Shakeſpeare's ſelf 
inſpired. 


OrntLI1a, warbling to her poet's lay, 

Shall here all hopeleſs and bewildered ſtray. 

The gentle JuLier preſs her fancied bier, 
Whoſe ſolemn dirge, ſhall meet the penſive ear. 
Here the ſweet ImMocen ſhall pour her ſtrain, 

In well feign'd ſighs of PosTaumus complain. 
LoxEN Zo here, and Jzss1ca ſhall rove, 

Led by pale Cynthia to the bow'r of love! 


7 : 
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Here fate- ſtruck Ri cHhARD on his couch ſhall lie, 
While ſpectres murmur ſhrill, “ deſpair and die; 
Then ſtarting riſe, and ſhudd'ring with affright, 
Foretel the horrors of the coming fight. 


Macztrn's fell queen ſhall quit her downy bed, 
With guilt's ſad viſions ſwimming round her head, 
Scar'd by her dream in pictur'd horror ſtand, 

And view the mind-fix'd ſpot diſtain her hand, 


Here BRurus ſhall again inflict the wound, 
Which brought a regal tyrant to the ground: 
Mark ANTHoNy ſhall mourn great Czsar's fall, 
Lift from the bleeding corſe, the crimſon'd pall; 
Tell to the crowd, how good he was, how brave, 
And ſhew the cruel ſtab which Brutus gave. 


If you, ye fair, /hould heave the pitying ſigh, 
Our heroes then, will often wiſh to die. 
Ophelia, anxious to repeat her ſtrain, 

Will cry, O when ſhall I run mad again.” 


But yet the Comic Muſe muſt ſhare the ſcene, 
And the pert chamber-maid ſucceed the queen: 
The ſovereign, ſunk to ſubject, quit the throne; 
Nor witch be heard to howl, nor ghoſt to moan. 


When for a change, we give the ſprightly dance, 
Expect no aid from Italy or France. 
vol. II. | K 
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In ſpight of Folly's call, and Faſhion's rage, 
Tis yours to patronize a BRITISH STAGE. 


. ( - * 5 
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Bell rings. 


— — 
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Im call'd xe mighty gods ſupport our cauſe, 
And hail the riſing curtain with applauſe. 


Going out, returns to the muſic. 


A word my maſters, touch the trembling. ſtring, 
And as it riſes play—GOD SAVE THE KING. 


MARY. 


Introduced in a Dramatic Piece of the ſame Name, 


8 PERFORMED 


[ AT A PRIVATE THEATRE. 


 Sortmn ſounds the paſſing bell, 
As I weep o'er Mary's urn; 


= Each vibration ſeems to tell, 
= Me Mary never will return!“ 

Þ | | <. 

4 Still the ſpot, and deep the grave, 


| | Where my Mary's form muſt lay; 
= Youth and beauty could not ſave, 
Death has torn my love away. 
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Virgins, ſee my ſweet to bed, 
See her to her laſt repoſe; 
By affection fondly led, 
Give a ſigh to Mary's woes. 


O'er her coffin drop the flower, 
(Lovely emblem of decay.) 

Taken from her favourite bower, 
Where ſhe moan'd along the day. 


* Happy flowers!” would Mary ſigh, 
«« Sweet your life, and quickly o'er: 
*© When ſhall hopeleſs Mary die, 
«© When ſhall Mary be no more?” 


Weeping virgins well ye know, 
Mary did not long complain; 
Clos'd her life, and clos'd her woe, 
*Tis her Edward lives to pain.— 


Long I ſtruggled with the ſtorm, 
Daſhing billows long did brave ;— 

Mary dreaming, viewed my form, 
Hov'ring o'er a wat'ry grave. 


Morning roſe upon her fears, 
Where's my love!” ſhe frantic cried :— 
_ Downcaſt looks confirm'd her fears, 


Mary ſhiver'd, ſhriek'd, —and died. 
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PROLOGUE. 


SPOKEN BY Mr. PALMER. 
THEN MANAGER AT THE CIRCUS, 


BEFORE THE EXHIBITION OF 


THE DESTRUCTION OF THE BASTILE.* 


To-night, we lead you to a neighb'ring ſhore, 
Where ſwelling Tyranny ſhall reign no more. 
Where Liberty has made a glorious ſtand, 

And ſpread her luſtre &en o'er Gallic land. 
Yes! Albion's ſpirit has at length inſpir'd, 
Warm'd every heart, and ev'ry boſom fir'd. 
Oppreſſion's hoſts in abject terror fly, 

And Trance is bleſs'd with England's LIBERTY! 


The Goddeſs riſing in her native charms, 

In one bright moment call'd her ſon's to arms. 
True to her call, her glorious fons obey, 
Beneath her banners work their rapid way. 
And, Oh! for ever be that band ador'd, 

Who firſt the Baſtile's horrid cells explor'd ; 
Freed each pale inmate from a wretched doom, 
And ſix'd their fame for ages yet to come! 


At the time this horrid priſon was torn from its ſoundation 
by an indignant people, the conduct of the French was as much 
the ſubje& of praiſe, as it is now of deteitation, 
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Such glowing ſcenes to paint, be ours to try, 
Oh, ſhould they move the heart, impearl the eye, 
With gratitude increas'd, we'll nightly ſtrive, - 
To keep the bleſt emotions ſtill alive! 


What ſcene more ſuited to a Britiſh ſtage, 

Than that where freedom glows with honeſt rage; 
Warms a whole kingdom to confeſs its cauſe, 
And fix indelible its ſacred laws, | 

Firm as the rocks which gird our Albion's ſhore, 
To ſtand rever'd till time ſhall be no more! | 


Oh! may ſuch laws to other ſhores extend, 
And prove to ev'ry ſtate an equal friend. 

May proud oppreſſion from its throne be hurl'd, 
And freedom reign—The miſtreſs of the world! 


—  — — — — — 


— — 


AN 


OCCASIONAL. ADDRESS: 


Tutended to have been ſpoken by Ma. Pal MR, 


AT THE ROYALTY THEATRE, 


Berogx our curtain riſes for the ſeaſon, 
On ſcenes, though mute, yet patronized by reaſon ! 
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6 

Let me, “in all my beſt,” ſubmiſſive bend 
(For ſure I view in ev'ry face a friend) 
To worth like yours ! Still may your kind ſupplies, 
By which alone our infant ſtage can riſe, 
Support our ſtate, protect our fairy land, 

Where ſenſe and virtue take their ſilent ſtand : 
By whoſe appointment, and at whoſe control, 
Our light'nings flaſh, our deep-mouth'd thunders 

roll; | : ; 

Our demons riſe, our ſpells are hurl'd in air, 
While Juan trembles in extreme deſpair; - 
Whoſe guilt-ſtruck ſoul ſeems ſhrinking from its 
wound, | 
With all its pictur'd torments gleaming round. 


Here too beneath the ſame benignant ſway, 

Mirth's frolic children, innocently gay, , 

Sport o'er our comic ſcene, and laugh the hours 
away. 


Methinks I view, through errors miſt, ariſe, 
The ſtar that ſoon ſhall gild our eaſtern ſkies; 
Whoſe genial influence ſhall at once impart 
The liberal purpoſe to the glowing heart ; 
The while Melpomene enraptur'd roves, 

Our wooden ruins and our paſteboard groves ; 
Thalia, join'd with fatire, ſhall engage 

To hold the mirror, and improve the ſtage ; 
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Here, here, I truſt, on this theatric plain, 

To view the genius of great Shakeſpeare's reign ; 
While leſſer orbs around its radiance move, 

« As Jove's ſatellites encircle Jove.“ 


10 


ANTHONY PASQUIN, Eq. 


Hart to the bard whoſe bold and manly lay 
Warms as it flows with a reſiſtleſs ſway ! 

With pow'rs increaſing may his genius rove 

«« O'er the ſad ills that wait illicit love!“ 
Lamented Cargill; loſt, but not forgot, 

The feeling bard has ſung thy hapleſs lot, 
And thus recorded, thy ſad tale will ſtand 

A leſſon to the daughters of our land. 

The child of virtue in a diſtant age 

Shall ſtrike her boſom as ſhe meets the page; 
Then, ſweetly ſmiling through the trembling tear, 
Shall own that guilt, and only guilt, can fear. 


Bold ſatiriſt proceed with honeſt rage, 
To laſh the idle flutt'rers of the age: 
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Long may the richneſs of thy mind expand, 

At once the pride and terror of the land. 

Thoſe hearts too light to hear the private friend, 

*Tis only public ſatire can amend : 

Then ſtill, with mind undaunted, ruſh along, 

In all the thund'ring eloquence of ſong. 

View Vice and Folly ſhrinking from thy lay ; 

View reformation mark thy glorious way: 

Thy pen the lancet, ſtrike at all around, 

Extract the core, and time will heal the wound: 

To cruſh the giant villanies be thine, 

View folly redden, paler guilt repine, 

. Stung by the juſt rebuke which marks thy ner- 
vous line. 
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In every age keen fatire's wholeſome ſpring 
Has heal'd the wounds of prejudice's ſting ; 
Pure is its ſtream, its glaſſy ſurface flows 
Clear as the day, and every foible ſhews ; 

Its genial influence mental health imparts, 

The richeſt med'cine for corrupted hearts ; 

Its waters clear the ſickly miſts away, 

That, riſing, check the force of Wiſdom's ray; ö 
While brighten'd reaſon, beaming o'er the mind, 
Exulting views each faculty reſin'd. 
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MARIA TO HENRY. 


STANZAS 
FOUNDED ON FACT. 
— On <> ww 0 


Josr riſen * the thorny bed of pain, 
With palſied hand I pen my hapleſs tale; 
Oh, Henry, turn not from it with diſdain, 
Let pity plead where love could not prevail! 


. Time was, when modeſty illum'd my brow, 
When ſpotleſs purity adorn'd my mind; 
Ah! why did Henry breathe the fatal vow, 
On which, with peace, my honour I reſign'd. 


When my fond widow'd mother breath'd her laſt, 
You ſwore protection to her mourning child; 

| Yet the ſad funeral rites were ſcarcely paſt 

Ere your poor charge you cruelly beguil'd. 


My little fortune, to your hands conſign'd, 
In filent grief I ſaw you waſte away; 

Yet ſtill your love reliev'd my burthen'd mind, 
And ſooth'd the cares of many a painful day. 


When diſſipation gave you to diſtreſs, 
And pent within a priſon's walls you pin'd, 
Ver i. "HEN 
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How did I ſtrive to make each ſorrow leſs, 
To cheer the gloom that overwhelm'd your mind? 


And when our miſeries were reliev'd by joy, 
And fortune's wheel within your favour turn'd;* 
What fond deluſion did my thoughts employ ; 
What flatt'ring hopes within my boſom burn'd! 


The day of bliſs ſucceeding that of woes, 
Fill'd all my beating heart with joys refin'd ; 
While the night dream, that floated on repoſe, 
Gave thoſe delights the happy only find. 


| With all the loves and graces in his train, 
Methought that Hymen took me by the hand, 
And led me ſmiling to the hallow'd fane, 
Where at the altar I beheld you ſtand, 


But oh! too Toon theſe glowing viſions fade, 
Jour alter'd conduct bids _—_ riſe; 
Your cruel abſence tells me Pm betray'd, 
Oh! clear her doubts, or poor Maria dies! 


A few more days in pain and ſorrow paſt, 
And death will have hisprey—then haſteto ſave— 
Oh] ſpare my mem'ry ere I breath my laſt, 
Nor let me fink diſhonour'd to the * 


A prize of two thoufand pounds, purchaſe with the re- 
mainder of her little fortune, 


+ On the day of the ſeducer's marriage, the vitim of his 
perfidy and ingratitude expired | 
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WRITTEN ou. OF A COUNTRY CHURCH YARD. 
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Now all is ſtill, and evenings calm pervade, 
Now reſt the ſheep ſecure within the fold ; 
The ſun beams, darting through the woodland ſhades, 
Play o'er the ground in ſtreaks of vivid gold. 


This ſilent lane invites my feet to ſtray 

Where Nature wildly flaunts her ſweets around, 
Oh! how my heart enjoys the penſive way, 
Where melancholy Nature decks the ground. 


But what rude ſculpture ſudden meets my view, 
“ Sacred to Alcon!—Paſſenger attend!“ 

Alcon land does he ſleep. beneath this yew?— 

Oh! Alcon ever was the wretch's friend. 


But Alcon lov'd, - and met no kind return, 
Our laſt ſad parting ruſhes on my ſoul!— - 
The recollection makes my boſom burn; 
And tells, indeed, the melancholy whole ! 


EPITAPH. 


A mourning ſiſter Alcon leſt behind, 
Rais'd this rude ſtone beſide the ſilent dell, 
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Whoſe brother, in the anguiſh of his mind, 
Beneath the ſelf-aim'd blow indignant fell. 


*Twas love that gave his gentle heart to bleed; 
Love unreturn'd land what is more ſevere? 

Ah! then, let thoſe who ſhudder at the deed !— 
To erring Nature give a generous tear. 


EDWARD any MARIA. 


ARGUMENT. 


Haeey aſſed the hours of Edward and Maria. 
-Fhe wedding-day was appointed, and the village 
youth were preparing for the feſtivity, when an un- 
principled ſon of grandeur beheld the blooming fair 
one !—beheld—and mark'd for ruin! Allured by 
promiſes of future grandeur ; Maria liſtens to the 
ſtrains of adulation, and falls a willing victim. 


Prompted by deſperation, the hapleſs Edward 
| ruſhes forward, through ſcenes which diſſipation 
diſplays as a relief for a wounded mind. Careleſs 
of life; regardleſs of the future; he ſeeks deſtruction, 
and too ſoon meets it. A ſmall fortune ſcattered in 
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the frenzy of deſpair is quickly exhauſted: a pri- 
ſon receives the victim of diſappointment and indiſ- 
cretion: and, in the laſt ſtage cf a laſt illneſs; the 
following epiſtle is ſuppoſed to be written, from 


EDWARD To MARIA. 


Wurx this arrives, from grandeur's ſplendid ſcenes 
Retire; and call to mind the injur'd man 
That owns the name of Edward. 


— 


Come, gentle ſpirit, nurs'd where ſtillneſs dwells, 
That reſts with hermits in their moſly cells. 

Infuſe thy ſpirit through the heartfelt ſtrain, 

Of a loſt wretch oppreſs'd by mental pain. 

So may theſe numbers needful aid impart, 

And find a paſſage to Maria's heart. 


Wrong'd as I am, affection holds her reign; 

Thy fall, Maria, I muſt ever mourn: 
The fad remembrance ſharpens ev'ry pain, 
And makes this breaſt with keener anguiſh burn. 


| Deceiv'd inthee, by fatal impulſe driven, 
bade falſe pleaſure chaſe the gloom of care: 

Yet ſoon an awful ſtroke from injur'd heaven, 
In mercy ſav'd me from the laſt deſpair. 
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Offended God, on whom we all depend, 
Whoſe eye pervades, whoſe preſence fills the whole, 
To whom afflicted man is forc'd to bend, 

Oh, calm this frenzy riſing in my ſoul! 


Bid each guilty ſcene depart, 

Twin'd by memory round my heart; 
Say to Paſſion, © Ceaſe to roar, 
Rend his troubled mind no more.” 


While to death's dark gloom deſcending, 
This weak frame is downward bending, 
Heav- nly Father, be my friend. 
Mighty Power, that views my anguiſh, 
Tho? with pain I long may languiſh, 
Raiſe my hopes, and cheer my end. 


From cells far diſtant from the light of day, 
Where no relief the ſons of Woe can find; 
Where many a wretch has pin'd his life away, 
Where want conſumes, and ſhameful fetters bind, 
Theſe ſtrains proceed——— 


Turn to thy cloſer, ſteal bow fatal joy, 
And there, Maria, weigh thy conduct well ; 


Let Edward's wrongs a conſcious hour employ ; | 


Look back on ſcenes you muſt remember well. 


Say dear deluded, if within the round 
Of glitt'ring pleaſures, that ſo ſoon decay, 
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The glow of real happineſs is found, 
Though mirth and frolic mark the thoughtleſs 
day ? 3 | | 


7 
Above reſtraint, reflection will ariſe, 
Its call was ſudden, when you late remov'd, 
From the full dance remov'd ! with ſtreaming eyes, 
By ſorrow ſummon'd from the ſcenes you lov'd. 


Let not thoſe tears, Maria, fall in vain; 

Embrace repentance, while it may be found; 

Well pleas'd will heav'n attend the ſinner's ſtrain, 
With all its bright immortals ſmiling round. 


Renounce your fatal error while you may, 
Reflect on poor Matilda's ſudden fate; 

Deny'd a warning, ſummon'd ſwift away; 
Her tears, Maria, fell but fell too late. 


Snatch'd from the folds of pleaſure's ſoft embrace, 
In all the ſwelling pride of beauty's bloom, 
That form attractive, and that lovely face, 
Now feaſts the worm that riots in the tomb. 


As April ſun-ſhines, , quickly daſh'd with ſhade, 
Give one faint wat'ry gleam, then die away; 
So ev'ry charm Maria boaſts will fade, 
And all her joys by folly rais'd decay. 


— No more be warn' d, 
My firſt regard, my lateſt earthly care, 
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And we may meet again; for, oh! Maria, 


Thy Edward's love beyond the grave extends. 
When to my Father, and my God, I raiſe 


A final prayer for mercy, then ſhall thought, 
In life's laſt moment, wander back to thee. 


ABDALLAH, 


TO 


THE USURPER OF HIS FATHER'S THRONE. 


ALTERED AND ENLARGED FROM 
THE ORIGINAL. 


WRITTEN: IN 1765. 


From dreary cells, where anguiſh bites the ground; 
Where horror rages o'er the gloom profound; 
Where death, in each tormenting form, appears 
To fill a leſſer foul than mine with fears! 
I ſend the dictates of a ſtedfaſt mind, 
Which ſpurns thy chains, and caſts all dread be- 
hind ! k „ | 
Which holds in fix'd contempt thy narrow power; 
Which more than cheers my laſt approving hour! 
For my attempt was made in virtue's cauſe, 
To guard her ſacred liberties and laws; 


- 
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And had Abdallah brought thee to the ground, 
Search'd thy black heart, and fix'd a mortal wound; 
My father, and thy king's inſulted ſhade, 


Had then in peace repos'd, with all its wrongs r- 


paid. 


Now racks prepare, and miniſters of pain ; 

Yet know, *tis uſeleſs all, and 1dly vain : 

'Ere this arrives, I may be nobly bleſt, 

For no known guilt lies heavy on my breaſt ; 

While ſomething whiſpers that I ſhall not die, 

But be tranſplanted to a purer ſky ; "£1 

There meet my father, on ſome peaceful plain, 

Where trouble cannot come, nor bold. uſurpers 
reign. | | 


For thee, proud wretch, though guards around thee 
wait, 
In all the ſwelling pomp of regal ſtate : 
A time will come, when vengeance ſhall ariſe, 
Strike the dread blow, and ope a nation's eyes 
Ere long, thou greatly curs'd, but chief by me, 
Each venal ſlave ſhall ceaſe to bend the knee, 
Within thy palace purple ſtreams ſhall flow, 
And all its courts reſound with ſhrieks of woe! 
Obſerving Juſtice ſhall at length command); 
Avenging hoſts ſhall fill a guilty land ; 
Doom'd, for thy crimes, to bleed at every pore, 
Till thou, and wretches like rhee, are no more ! 
VOL. II. — 
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When this determin'd hand has fearleſs penn'd, 
The theme, inſpir'd, prophetic of thy end! 
It graſps the dagger, that at once ſhall free, 
My frame from torture, and my ſoul from thee. 


When in my cell, thy guards ſhall view me dead, 


Know the laſt arrow of thy rage is ſped ! 


Then, ermin'd robber, then prepare for woe ; 
Then tremble on thy throne—thy throne?—ah, no! 
By wrong on wrong the regal ſeat was gain'd ; 

By wrong on wrong that ſeat is ſtill retain'd ; 

But Juſtice ſoon ſhall view her banners riſe, 

Her well-prov'd ſabres glitter to the ſkies ; 

Herſelf ſhall lead the firm avenging train, 
Effulgent gleaming o'er the ample plain. 


To Fancy's eye her warlike hoſts appear, 

(Soon to appal thy trembling heart with fear) 
Methinks I view thee, ſhuddering with affright, 
As this dread ſcroll arreſts thy aching ſight; 
And Oh! methinks I view thee bite the ground, 


And gaſp beneath the agonizing wound :— 


That blow once ſtruck, my father's honour'd ſhade 
Shall reſt, in peace, with. all its wrongs repaid. 


— 


— 


— 


15 
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ELLEN ITU ED. 


WRITTEN IN 1765. 


Prx'p, as the throbs permit, of mental pain; 
Hear, perjur'd Edwin, Ellen's final ſtrain: 

Tis the laſt effort of a breaking heart, 

Ere the impatient ſoul from its weak ep depart. 


Awhile from ſcenes I've lov'd too wel} retire, 
And view the wretch that you have made expire! 
View the fall'n form, once pleaſing to your eye, 
Humbled, and fall'n indeed, in abject milery dic ! 


Come, flatt rer, come, exert your narrow power, 
To cheer the horrors of a dying hour! 

Once, with a promis'd good you ſooth'd my breaſt, 
While Ellen fondly hoy'd, but ne'er that good poſ- 
ſeſs'd. | 


On every theme that fell from Edwin's tongue, - 

How fondly, once, deluded Ellen hung : 

Themes fram'd to gloſs a dark and deep deſign; 

Form'd in your cruel heart, to ſting, to torture 
mine. | 


Now, all is paſt! you can no more deceive: 
Nor abject Ellen cer again believe !— 
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VUntouch'd you flutter through the gariſh day, 


My wrongs, perchance, may fill the ſoul withdread! 


Ahl then you'll find the guilt of moments paſt, 


Say—will the thoughts of former ſcenes avail, 


Ah, no!—falſe pleaſures fleeting hours when paſt ; 


| Too gay to fix, too glitr'ring far to laſt, 
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Take, then, an awful leſſon! view me die! 
Nor to my cold remains, refuſe one conſcious ſigh. 


For know, though proud of ſplendid titles; gay, 


Thoughtleſs indulge, as youth and health invite, 
In the full ſway of libertine delight : 


Time vill advance, and youth's brief honours fade; 
And ſplendid titles prove, the ſhadow of a ſhade ! 


When death's pale banners wave around your head, 


(For, oh! deluder! ſay,—what could you more 
Than rob me of that peace, you can't reſtore!) 


Has only ſharpen'd ſtings to agonize the laſt ! 


When pride ſhall droop, and earthly grandeur fail, 
When heav'n ſhall call you to your laſt abode, 


Or raiſe the prayer of penitence to God ? 


Remembrance bids the flame of anguiſh burn: 


Their joys fly with them never to return |! 
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STANZAS, 


WRITTEN IN 2771. 


Lr ſilence reign where melancholy dwells ; 
Be ſtill ye warbling ſongſters of the grove ; 

For, planted deep, within my boſom ſwells, 
The poignant pang of diſappointed love. 


II. 


Ye glowing viſions of unreal bliſs, 
Deceitful tranſports, unſubſtantial joy; 
Are all your gay allurements come to this, 
To wreck my peace, and every hope deſtroy ? 


III. 
Away ye glittering phantoms of an hour, 
Your airy, faithleſs proſpects, charm no more; 


At length I wake, nor longer own your power; 
The ſpell is broke, the grand deception's o'er. 


IV. 


How ſmil'd Amelia when I told my love: 

How pleas'd ſhe liſten'd to the melting tale; 
How oft we rov'd within the lofty grove, 

And breath'd ſoft raptures in the flow'ry dale. 
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F 
Awhile entranc'd, no joy was cer like mine - 
1 wiſh'd not greater happineſs to prove; 
In fond miſtake, I thought her all divine, 
And, like her form, her mind might claim my love. 


VI. 


Till wealthy Athol, with ſuperior art, 
Diſplay'd the charm that riches can beſtow ; 

The pleaſing poiſon ſtole upon her heart ;— 
She left me torn with agonizing woe. 


VII. 


And now the ſcenes of innocence are o'er, | 
Nor flowry dale can charm, nor lofty grove; 
The toft Amelia will return no more, 
E'en now ſhe revels in unlawful love. 


On the Death of Miſs * * * * 


WRITTEN IN 1772. 


| Sxaren'o nin gay ſcenes, where guilt with gran- 
deur reign'd, 
Amelia yields to heaven's ſuperior pdt 
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His awful viſit death had ne'er proclaim'd, 
But ſtruck the blow in folly's gayeſt hour. 


Her charms ſhall ſtrike admiring crowds no more, 
No more thoſe eyes ſhall dim the diamond's ray; 

Perhaps een now ſhe treads the dreary ſhore, 
Where phantoms ſtalk along the gloomy way. 


Where phantoms ſtalk along the gloomy way; 
Where nought is heard but ſolitary moans; 

Where dark deſpair ſtands trembling with diſmay ; 
And every ſenſe of every hope diſowns. 


Ye fair who turn your erring ſteps aſide, 

Io where falſe pleaſure points with aſpect gay; 
Know through her realms deſtruction's rapid tide, 

Has ſwept full many a blooming nymph ys 


Amelia wander'd near the fatal ſtream, 

Pluck'd many a glittering, fair, deceitful flower; 
But as ſhe ſlumber'd, —on her pleaſing dream, 

It roſe—and whelm'd her in the myrtle bower ! 


th. i 
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ANTICIPATIONS 
OF FANCY. 


WRITTEN IN JUNE 1793. 


5 Is the autumn of the year which cloſed the eigh- 
teenth century, Edward Harcourt, one of thoſe 
gallant young Engliſhmen who had fought under 
the banners of the intrepid Duke of York; the ſcourge 
of rebels, and the reſtorer of the ſeventeenth Louis 
to the throne of his anceſtors, from a chain of ac- 
cumulated misfortunes, which his ſevere deſtiny 
forbade him to break, lay pining on the couch of 
ſickneſs and of ſorrow ; which even the attention of 
his beloved Matilda could not ſoften ; the ſting of 
baſe ingratitude had inflicted its wound, its venom 
had entered his heart; and Matilda could do no more 
but weep over the huſband of her ſoul, in prophetic 
bodings of that loſs, which was to involve her in 
miſery, deſtitute of hope; and which, rivetted to 
exiſtence, could only end with it. In the third week 
of his ſufferings, Harcourt expired, leaving Matilda 
all he had to beſtow, —his bleſſing! The phyſician 
who had attended him in his illneſs, with unremitted 
tenderneſs and humanity, endeavoured, with gene- 
rous ſolicitude, to reconcile the mourning widow 
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to that fate, which he perceived but too plainly ſhe 


could not long ſupport without ſinking under it. 


Being a native of France, and having a maiden 
ſiſter reſiding in Paris, in peace and happineſs, the 
reſult of a well-regulated government, and who, on 
the re-eſtabliſhment of inſulted monarchy, returned 
to thoſe lands which public robbers had, during their 
lawleſs and ſanguinary rule, torn from her; he per- 
ſuaded Mrs. Harcourt to accompany him ona viſt 
to the ſecond City in * world. 


The ſhip which conveyed them from the bleached 
cliffs of ſea-girt Albion, the envied ſeat of glory, 
arts, and arms, with ſails ſwelling to the breeze, 
made its rapid way along the liquid ſurface of the 
wide-ſpread ocean, marking in a long and even line 


its foamy courſe, cauſed by the re-union of waters, 


which its broad and deep ſides had parted. 


While within view of the ſhores of France, the 
{ky, hitherto calm and clear, became cloudy and 
threateningy the looks of the mariners informed 
Mr. Dupree of their apprehenfions of an approach- 
ing ſtorm, and, by the advice of the captain, . he 


OR with Mrs. Harcourt to the 1 Wer 


The mind of that lady, 8 up in its own 
ſorrows, was too deeply engaged to attend to the 
VOL. 11. N 
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if converſation of the affrighted paſſengers, who now, 

| "8 from the rolling of the ſhip, with difficulty preſerved 

i their ſeats. A deep and awful clap of thunder ſuc- 

_ ceeding a vivid and alarming flaſh of lightning, at 
length rouſed her to a ſenſe of — dreadful ſituation 
they were in. 


Mr. Dupree, who had never quitted her ſide, 
it obſerved ſilently, and with a. mixture of pleaſure 
Wl and pain, her recovered recollection. Be not 
3 alarmed, my child,” ſaid the venerable and worthy 
friend,“ at expreſſions prompted by fear, which I 
wiſh our fellow-paſſengers could diveſt themſelves 
of.“ Alarmed! my dear Sir! alas, my laſt dread _ 
is over; I have ſuſtained it; and as I nog no ti 
I can own no fear. 5 


Day cloſed on the terrors of the ſhip's crew! At 
intervals, the gloom of night was broken by the 
lightning's glare flaſhing on the watery element, 
which, roaring and convulſed, threatened inſtant 
death to its appalled beholders: who now diſcovered, 
by the frequent openings of the tempeſt-charged 
arch, hanging over their devoted heads, thoſe rocks 
againſt which their long-ſtruggling bark was ſoon 
to ſplit! Dreadful ſituation! to view impending 
danger without the power of reſiſtance; to wait, in 
trembling deſpair, the approach of ſure deſtruction ! 


OY 
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The moment of extreme horror was not-long in 
its advance: a tremendous ſwell precipitated the 
veſſel againſt the dreaded enemy. Loſt amidſt the 
roaring of the waves, and peals of thunder ſtill more 
awful, were the expiring groans of its devoted in- 
mates, whoſe ſufferings were over, long before the 
ſtorm had ſubſided long before returning morn had 
thrown light on the mangled remains of the lover, 
the huſband, and the father!—no more to return to 
thoſe endearments—to thoſe ties of nameleſs affec- 
tion, for which they had tempted the element which 
conſigned them to a premature death, leaving the 
maiden to languiſh, the widow to deſpair, and the 
_ orphan to its fate! | 


At length a.calm and fine morning ſucceeded a 
night of darkneſs and diſmay. In expectation of a 
wreck, but not to plunder the unfortunate, ſeveral 
inhabitants of a town ſituated near the ſhore, were 
nov at the ſea fide, Indeed, ſuch is now the happy 
- ſtate of Frenchmen, that every individual reaps a 
benefit in doing good, and in promoting the inter- 
eſts of juſtice and humanity, particularly on occa- 
ſions where the welfare of a fellow- creature (no 
matter whether ſtranger or native) is materially con- 
. 185 


In this flouriſhing town, placed amidſtthe bleſſings 
of a yielding earth ſmiling beneath the buſy hand of 
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agriculture, many have been repaid with intereſt, for 
promoting and practiſing thoſe virtues which render 
a man worthy of the name; Many a drowning 
wretch, on its hoſpitable ſhores, has, within a 
few years, been ſaved from a watery grave, and ſent 
home to his nation and connexions, at the expence 
of the preſent government of France, founded on 
the broad and noble baſis of univerſal philanthropy. 


As the day advanced, ſome among the crowd, 
aſſembled on the ſtrand,” beheld, among the rocks, 
a white handkerchief, placed at the end of a broken 
oar, and which they concluded to be ſet up as a 
ſignal for ſuccour. Inſtantly a boat was put off; 
and, as it approached the ſpot, a ſight preſented it- 
| ſelf, which awakened all the feelings of humanity. 
Thoſe in the boat beheld a ſeaman nearly exhauſted, 
in tears, over the breathleſs form of an elegant and 
nearly expiring female. 


With this melancholy charge they returned to 
land. The ſeaman could only anſwer to their inter- 
rogations by claſping his hands in filent agony, and 
in the moſt affecting geſtures, made known his 


wiſhes that all their attention ſhould be confined to 
the lady. 


5 


The means, firſt prompted by an Engliſhman, 
whoſe private worth and public ſpirit reflects honaur 
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on his nation, for reſtoring the apparently drowned 
to light and exiſtence, were for a long time tried in 
vain: at length they ſucceeded: the poor ſailor, who 
had fainted, recovered to bleſs his generous friends; 
but ſeveral hours elapſed before the lady diſcovered 
_—_ __ of . life. 


At length a deep ſigh relieved e ; 
and ſhe was inftantly conveyed to the houſe of a 
worthy pair, whoſe misfortunes occaſioned by diſ- 
tractions which lately threatened their land with ruin, 
had ſoftened their hearts, and had taught them to 
pity and relieve the children of adverſity. 


The tender aſſiduities of the miſtreſs of the man- 
ſion, produced a very happy effect on the ſuffering 
frame of her grateful gueſt; who, the next morning, 
although extremely faint and ſpiritleſs. was enabled 

to expreſs her thanks. 


5 During the night, her venerable hoſteſs had 

watched the ſlumbers of Mrs. Harcourt, who now, 
as if ſuddenly recollecting herſelf, enquired with an 
alarming wildneſs after her friend, Mr. Dupree.— 
The poor ſailor had juſt been permitted to enter the 
chamber: on hearing the ſudden queſtion, retreated 
towards the door looked mournfully on Mrs. 
Villamore—ſhook his head and departed. 
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In the courſe of a few days, Mrs. Harcourt re- 
covered ſtrength enough to enable her to take ſhort 
walks with Mr. and Mrs. Villamore, in the charm- 
ing boundaries of their tranquil habitation. The 
failor, who was now.conſidered as one of the family, 
had told the tale of anguſn to his ſurviving miſtreſs, 
whoſe griefs, on the mournful occaſion, were ra- 
ther indulged than otherwiſe, by thoſe whoſe con- 
duct, in not endeavouring to ſoften them by reaſon 
and comfort, became the ſubject of her contempla- 
tion. When retired to her chamber, ſhe reflected, 
till ſlumber took her to itſelf—on thoſe who 
were no more! —on the huſband and the friend ſhe 
ſhould never behold again ! 


To accuſe them, on the point of commiſeration, 
was impoſſible ; ſince ſhe experienced the tendereſt 
concern in every other reſpec, except in that which 
was the laſt, but not indeed the moſt ſevere pang, 
which preyed upon her mind, and robbed it of that 
repoſe her ſtill much weakened frame demanded. 


When the tear flowed for her lamented Harcourt, 
the Villamores would endeavour-to ſoften her ſor- 
rows by every means which friendſhipcould ſuggeſt ; 
che heart-piercing ſubject was daily on her lips; and 
daily did her amiable and participating friends ſooth 
her deep regrets, with the powerful balm which 
kindred feelings can alone beſtow : but when, turn- 
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ing from the oppreſſive thoughts of her lamented 
huſband, the ill-fated Dupree became the burden of 
her lamentation, ſhe was conſtantly left to mourn 
his loſs in ſilence and alone: and on this affliction 
ſhe never beheld, from them, an anſwering tear, 
nor heard a conſoling ſound ! So far from attempt- 
ing to alleviate her pangs on that trying calamity, 
they would ſay, © Great indeed is the loſs of the 
generous Dupree, the martyr to friendſhip, and 
the lover of all mankind! and then leave her to 
all the nameleſs anguiſh of retroſpection ; to that 
retroſpection—where the paſt overwhelms the pre- 
ſent in clouds of helpleſs anxiety ; while the loſt 
wretch views, through the dreadful miſt of doubt 
and uncertainty, one evil ſpringing from another, 
to the lateſt chapter of ſuffering exiſtence. 


Some months had elapſed before Mrs. Harcourt © 
was entirely recovered, when, on one of the calm, 
cloudleſs days of a mild September, Mr. and Mrs. 
Villamore propoſed a viſit to the ruins of a venera- 
ble abbey ; among which their widowed ſiſter was 
wearing out the remnant of her days, in all the in- 
expreſſible hopes, and unaffected reſignation of ge- 
nuine and deep-rooted piety ; confirmed by worldly 
wrong, permitted by myſterious Providence; and 
weaned by repeated. ls, from e regard to ſub- 


5 enjoyments. 
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In a few hours they reached the time-hallowed 
ſpot; at the moment when the deſcending ſun was 
illuminating the earth and its objects with all the 
glories of its moſt ſplendid reflection; and what ob- 
jet more awfully pictureſque than the wide-ſpread 


ruin before them? This building,” ſaid Mr. 


Villamore, while life was young, and every thought 
was joy; was the pride of ſurrounding lands. It is 
a convent dedicated to the Supreme in times long 


paſſed. From its laſt ſuperior I received, as a ſa- 


cred depoſit, the hiſtory of his predeceſſors, from 
its foundation. 


Suffer not,” ſaid he, © the ſcorners of every 
thing ſacred, to utter, before thee, thoſe taunts _ 
which the light and vain are too apt to indulge in. 
You have taken from me a volume, dear to my 
heart as the vital ſtream which ſupports it. This 
volume, my friend, contains the lives of thoſe who 
filled up the ſacred office I hold, before me; and 
although you are of a different perſuaſion, ſtill your 
religion is heart-fixed, and your feelings are above 
diſguiſe. You will peruſe theſe records with a ſigh; 
you will revere my brethren, now removed beyond 
the reach of human ills ; and you will ſhed a tear 
over the memory of him who was the laſt of their 
race!' Here he pauſed for a time, and then deli- 
vered the reſult of his filence. * Thisunhappy land 
may for a ſeaſon be crimſoned over with the blood 
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of its ſuffering and innocent ſons ; with which that 
of the guilty will, as heaven's vengeance ſhall or- 


dain, be mixed: — But the enemies of our faith are 


advancing; 1 hear their ſnouts; my religion com- 
mands ſelf-preſervation when reſiſtance becomes of 
no avail ; I haſten to the trembling few, who hope 
to gain the land of liberty and of happineſs ; where 
the monarch reigns in the heart of his people, and 
where all may be happy if they will, There the 
hand of death. will moſt probably conſign me to 
the tomb I with for. All I aſk from thee, my child, 
is this; if it ſhould prove your happy fate to ſee 
peace and order again reſtored to this divided and 
diſtracted kingdom, let my mouldering remains be 
removed to this ſacred fane; for here reſt thoſe of 
the holy fathers, whoſe memory I revere, and whoſe 
lives I have endeavoured to imitate.” 


The party advancing along the ruin, ſurveyed 
with ſenſations of awe and pity the immenſity of 
its walls, at once towering and terrific: its wind- 
ing cloyſters overgrown with weeds, and render- 
ed almoſt impaſſible by the waſte of relentleſs 
time: its numerous windows, not yet utterly de- 
ſpoiled of the admiration of frequent viſitors, and 
its curious fretwork, inlaid with vegetation, tinted 
by every colour which nature beſtows on her wild 
flowers, which delight to dwell on, and to deco- 


rate, the ſilent haunts of mournful deſolation ! - 
vol. 11, 11 0 o 
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Theſe intereſting tribes, ſacred to ſimplicity and 
truth, juſt viſited by the light ſprinklings of a paſſ- 
ing cloud, were now gliſtening to the rays of the 
ſun, and imbibing that moiſture which was ſtill to 
prolong their exiſtence, ſtill to bear them up a little 
longer againſt the advancing winds of deſtroying 


winter. | 


At the termination of a cloyſter, which yet re- 
mained entire, the ſecluded dwelling of the ſiſter 
of the Villamore's preſented itſelf. A plantation 
of trees rendered venerable by age, inveſted it with 
an air of melancholy, which gave it attraction to 
its unfortunate owner, who, by the delicacy of her 
manners, and the native ſenſe which marked her 
| converſation, inſenſtbly won upon the good opinion 

and eſteem of Mrs. Harcourt. | 


An intimacy ſoon commenced, and as winter 
advanced, a congeniality of mind rendered the 
new friends ſo intereſting to each other, as to lead to 
a propoſal of paſſing that dreary ſeaſon together in 
the manſion of the convent, which on both ſides 
was agreed to, with mutual ſatisfaction. 


Mrs. La Motte was a ſtranger to every ſordid 
and unworthy feeling ; her heart was that of bene- 
volence and humanity ; and, for miles around her, 

not a cottage door but was thrown open as ſhe ap- 
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proached towards it, by the overjoyed and grateful 
inhabitants, who welcomed, with tranſports un- 
feigned, their adviſer in health, and their friend in 
ſickneſs. 


The firſt appearance of the abode of Mrs. La 
Motte, wore a mournful and forbidding aſpect, 
even to the ſight of her amiable and ſorrowing viſi- 
tant, alienated as it was from ſcenes of buſy life, 
and repoſing only on thoſe favourable to retroſpect 


and melancholy. But in a few weeks after her re- 


ſidence within it, Mrs. Harcourt experienced a ſe- 
renity, ſhe had been a ſtranger to ſince the death 
of the lamented huſband of her heart. This change 
ſhe attributed to her morning's employment, which 


was that of aſſiſting her friend, in preparing and 
diſtributing medicines for the relief of thoſe indi- 


- viduals who were conſidered as proper objects. 


The women patients were all her own, except in 
caſes where the aid of the ſurgeon was required ; 
while the men remained under the care of a pro- 


feſſional gentleman, whoſe misfortunes and failure 


in the world claimed the pity and protection of Mrs. 
La Motte, who had known him in better days, and 
who now gave him a houſe. to reſide in, together 
with a liberal yearly allowance, for which ſhe only 


required that he would do For others, as he had been 
done by. 
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As Mrs. La Motte had taken ſeveral orphan 
children under her immediate care, her houſehold 
was rather numerous; but ſo much attention was 
paid to regular government, that the tranquillity 


ſhe loved and courted was never interrupted. They 


had their hours for work; ſtated times for their 
plain, but liberal and wholeſome table ; nor was 
recreation forgotten in the plan of benevolence, formed 
by their beloved patroneſs. When evening prayers 
were cloſed, and her infant charge diſmiſſed to their 
peaceful pillows, Mrs. La Motte would indulge 
herſelf, and amuſe her gueſt, with the muſic of the 
harp, an inſtrument ſhe excelled in, and which ſhe 
well knew how to accompany, with a voice, full, 
clear, and harmonious, and which guided by ge- 
nuine taſte and a heart attached to her ſubjects, 
never failed to call forth tender regrets for thoſe who 
were no more! Regrets, which ſhe loved to che- 
riſh and take with her to her nightly ſlumbers. 


I know of no melody,” ſhe would ſay, © fo 
well ſuited for mournful muſing as that of the harp. 
It anſwers my ideas of the muſic of the ſpheres, 


enjoyed only by diſembodied ſpirits, releaſed from 
the confines of mortality, and participating in the 


fullneſs of permanent felicity. 


One pike while they were thus engaged, the 
ſtorm raged horribly abroad. Its approach was 
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ſudden; the loud guſts of wind roared among the 
ruins which in many parts yielded to their power; 


part of the cloyſter which led to the garden gate 


was unroofed with a tremendous ſound, while mixed 


with the noiſe occaſioned by the elemental ſtrife, 
the affrighted domeſtics imagined they heard the 
groans of Tome one in diſtreſs. 


They haſtened to the ſpot, but, before they ar- 


rived, Mr. Leroux had been there before them in 


defiance of the danger he ran; and while they viewed 
this deſerving object of their lady's goodneſs ſup- 


_ porting to his door a wounded man, more of the 


roof fell in, and had they not ina providential mo- 
ment, paſſed it as they had done, they would have 
been buried in its fall. 1 555 


The injury the ſtranger had received was in the 
arm, and no ſerious conſequence was apprehended. 


The ſudden ſhock, however, for a time deprived 


him of the power of ſpeech; but being conveyed 
to a warm bed, and experiencing every attention 
which care and humanity could ſuggeſt, he was ſoon 
able to look his thanks, and in a few hours to expreſs 
hem + 


In the morning, Mr. Leroux introduced his pa- 


tient, in compliance with his earneſt deſire, to ſee 
Mrs. La Motte. The ladies were fitting. in the 
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breakfaſt patlour, and as he entered, the exclamations 
of © Dupree reſtored! and © Mrs. Harcourt liv- 


ing!” broke forth at once from the an of that 2 
and * 


Mrs. La Motte on hearing the well known name 
of Dupree, turned pale, and was led to a chair, by 
her grateful and attentive dependant, whoſe reſpect 
forbade any inquiry, as to the cauſe of her evident 


_ agitation. : 


Dupree ſuddenly turned from Mrs. Harcourt, 
and kneeling before her trembling friend, exclaimed, 
* Generous, beſt of women, can you at length pro- 


nounce the pardon of a man, whoſe unjuſt ſuſpi- 
cions have rendered him unhappy, during his long, 


long abſence from his native land; and can you 
admit him to your friendſhip, when the happineſs 
or miſery of his ow remaining years * * 


N . 


% Dupree has ever had the friendſhip and the 
ity of her who once loved him,” rejoined Mrs. La 
otte, and, but for a father's command, ſacred 
to a duteous child, we had now been happy in each 
other, by the deareſt and the tendereſt ties ; but 
where Dupree, where have you been, during the 
convulſions which have proved ſo fatal to the good 
and great characters you ſo well knew, ' whoſe inju- 
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ries are treaſured-up in heaven, till the awful day of 
final award. r 


* Too well you remember the cruel inſinuations 


thrown out by the Marquis of D-—. In your 
belief, my honour was ſo much involved, as to de- 
termine my father to forbid you his houſe: and 
although your deluſion laſted not long, that father, 
tenacious of the honour of a family on which no 
ſtain had ever reſted, remained unſhaken in his re- 
ſolve never again to ſee, or hear from the man, 
who had once ſuſpected the virtue of his child. 


« When my parent died, he left my brother un- 
der a promiſe, never once to mention your name, 
and to lay on me the ſame injunction. | That bro- 
ther, like myſelf, lived but to obey his commands 
while living, and to reſpect them when no more. 


In a few years after the loſs of our father my bro- 
ther married; it was an union of love, not intereſt, 
and here I am forced to acknowledge, that he had 
been left by one he could only pity, not blame, in 
a ſtate, which led him to the dread of falling into 
one of dependence. My brother and ſiſter, how- 
ever were happy; the ſuperior of this convent, whoſe 
fate muſt ever be deplored, knew and honoured 
their virtues, and, by. munificent and exalted 


acts, reſtored Villamore to his former independance. 
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2 The only command my brother laid upon me, 
was to remember that of our father, and never to 
mention even your name. But at the time he gave 

it, I know he reſpected your virtues, ſo univerſally 
known and . ee 


5 Your ſudden departure became a ſubject of 
general concern at Paris, and in the country where 
you had refided, and where you ſtill left your worthy 
fiſter, that the poor might not feel the effects of your 
abſence - but they bleſſed your name, and deplored 
your loſs FE: 


* I had now a taſk to perform, where my grati- 
rude to the beſt of friends was too materially con- 
cerned, for me to think of ſhrinking from it. La 
Motte the brother of the ſuperior, had honoured 
me with his affection. My brother ſtrongly pleaded 
his cauſe ; for the firſt time I mentioned you, as 
the only poſſeſſor of my heart, but fo much did 
Villamoredwell on the debt he owed both his friends, 
that I conſented to comply with his requeſt.—In a 
few days, I recei ved La Motte as my lord and 


. huſband. 


J was now become the wife of the man who 
adored me; it was my duty, indeed, to forget you, 
and at leaſt to eſteem the worth to which I was 
wedded, it was no taſk to perform that duty, I could 


— 
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not but honour and reſpect the generous, the all- 


worthy La Motte, who treated me as became a bo- 


ſom friend, and an indulgent huſband; He even 


would occafionally make you the ſubject of his 


warmeſt praiſe, and deepeſt regret, but never in 
the preſence of my brother, who could not entirely 
forget former reſentments. —Here I muſt pauſe; let 
the monument raiſed to the memory of the La 
Mottes, tell what my heart bleeds to think on.“ 
Saying this, the party aroſe and repaired to the 
chapel before mentioned, where, near the altar, a 
monument had been raiſed, bearing this record. 


_— — 
TO THE MEMORY 
OF THE 


LA. MOTTES! 


| THESE UNFORTUNATE BROTHERS 
© WERE DROWNED 
IN THEIR ATTEMPT TO ESCAPE 
(IN AN OPEN BOAT, 
AND IN 
A TEMPESTUVOUS NIGHT,) 
FROM THE 
UNJUST SENTENCE 
OF THAT 
MURDERER OF HIS RACE, 
- THE REMORSELESS 
ROBES PIERRE! 
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In ſilence, and in tears, they returned from whence 
they came. Mrs. La Motte retired to her cham- 


ber; while to their mutual friend, pe youve the 
following an | 


4 In the dn and alarming moment when our 
bark ſtruck againſt the rocks, I was ſeparated from 
you by the ſhock, and ſaw you no more. Conſi- 
dering you as loſt, I endeavoured to ſave myſelf by 
clinging to a part of the rigging, which bore me 
up till break of day, when I was diſcovered by ſome 
people who were traverſing the ſhore, in the humane 
hope of preſerving, if poſhble,—a life. 


« I was conveyed to a cottage, where I was 
treated with great humanity ; and my ſtory being 
told to a family of ſome conſequence, reſiding near 
the ſpot; the unhappy Dupree was remembered by 
the head of it, who conveyed. me in his carriage to 
the abode of my ſiſter, a day's journey from the 
dwelling of my humane deliverers. 


From my ſiſter, I learned the fate of the Marquis 
of D:; I learned too the ' cauſe which induced 
him to abuſe my confidence in framing calumnies 
againſt the maiden,. whoſe virtue was above his arts. 
In an unhappy moment I gave ear to a well framed 
tale, which I ſoon found to be as falſe as it was 
ſpecious, but not before the father and the brother 
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of my adored angel, became acquainted with my 
credulity, and forbade my thinking of her more. 
This ſevere injunction drove me _ France, and 
deſtroyed my happineſs for ever! | 


11 Heden made phyſie my ſtudy in this country, 
and willing to diſſipate thought by employment, I 
commenced a profeſſion in which I met with great 
encouragement; and as I was independant, I expe- 
rienced the pleaſing gratification of doing good in 
a land, where ſo ſtrong a claim, ſo. worthy a de- 


mand, was made upon my gratitude, I felt a 
pride in ſerving Engliſhmen, I revere the name, 


which of all others oughi to be moſt dear to foreign- 
ers of every deſcription; to Frenchmen in particular. 
Did not England, that great and generous nation, 
when actuated by weak and coward fears, the poor 
emigrant from a bleeding country, was driven from 
land to land, when he had to ſeek in bitterneſs of 
heart a place to hide his head did not England af. 
ford him a ſhelter? England! glorious ifle of 
perfect freedom! on thee reſts the light of rer 
and glory to the * of time 


| « The loſs of the 1 W for i I 
had entertained a friendſhip the moſt cordial, de- 
termined me on returning to my native country. I 
had heard from my ſiſter that you were ſtill living 
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after many hardſhips ſhared with your brother and 
ſiſter, while ſecreting! yourſelves: from: fanguinary 
men, EE ERC e eB 
their murdered better. | 


ot; The Marquis Dole whoſe talents were 
as excellent as his heart was depraved, breathed his 
laſt in the place of his con finement: and it may be 
conſidered as a fortunate cĩireumſtance, that he is tho 
laſt of -a family on which his crimes would _ 
fixed nnn be waſhed bp! 

E 1121 | 3001 V1 1100 0 37 1 <B7 Unit 
th ins Gay of his laſt moingnis-bie aailloiin 
a deſpairing tone on the name of the royal martyr, 
who fell by the machinations of _ yore he 3 
nn. Zit N 1890 | glg 10 


cr. n an 1 and,” it bia * too an re- 
membered, this diſgrace to manhood, encouraged, 
by his own example, the deluded French, to inſult 
the feelings of the elegant, the pious, the refined) 
Elizabeth, on her way to the ſcaffold, where the fell 
a ſacrifice the moſt pure, in the fight of all- obſerving 
| and PINS heaven. 
1 167 7374 deins e 01 241 
* Private Reath: 3 a Ebnobeeh 
dear in the eſtimation of the truly good and a later 
forrow and a later praiſe will reſt upon it, than on 
that of her more beautiful and more unfortunate 


ſiſter, who, idolized * a bodice court, W vain, 


fond of ſway, and too prone ta indulge reſentment : 
on this account, our queen was more unfor tunate. 
for is it tobe imagined, that the laſt hours of Antoinette 
and Elizabeth were bleſſed with the ſame tranquil- 
lity?—Of this no more — ſhe has deeply atoned for 
every error, in following the fate of that huſband, 
over whom, in the. opinion: of but too many, ſhe 
held an influence which n his ON and n 
N DSD eln bs 18 5 
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* Ancnchy bor E ramping 


France nowreſts on a broad and durable foundation: 


reſcued fruti petty tyrants, hy the all powerful ar- 
mies of formidable and fearleſs England! Niſtant 


ages ſhall bleſs the memory of the gallant Yorks! the 
prince, the patriot. eee | © 


15 n e Won 8 0 Ae 


pls effuſtons;; I have only to add, that deſirous 


of throwing myſelf at your feet, and to implore the 
comfort of your furgiveneſs and friendſhip, for the 
ſhort term of my exiſtence here, I ſet out this morn- 
ing from my home. Leaving my ſervants and car- 
riage at ſome little diſtance, I proceeded alone to- 


wards this peaceful, 'this hoſpitable dwelling; when 
the ſudden fall of part of the tempeſt-ſhaken ruin, 


had nearly proved fatal to that life, which, for a long, 
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long peri has been un by a Lans . 
eee wr et r r ONS N 


0 De Motte in aithbortins) foorhing ts gave 
to dee every aſſufancd of Hier unaltetable cſteem 
and — en eco ont ei 


Dat ze lo 918) Sti wollch hi fot 


R * 


ha arrival of Ve and: Mrs. Vitlamore' cloſed 
the beenverſation: Their ſiſter made known to 
them the once dear, and always reſpected name of 
Dupree, but time had nearly effaced his perſon 
from<their' memory. They ar firſt received him 


.  coollyþ:but Mrs. La Motte told his ſtory for him; 


. d bee ee eee, re- 
ſentient.” * East ee hit bis sds bird 

"<2 IP his * 8 abe are now 
as one family, and Mrs. Harcourt is preparing to 
re viſit her native Albion! To the princely York, the 
wronigs and merits! of the ſoldier Harcourt were 
known, and his diſconſolate widow: has every rea- 
ſon to bleſs the virtues, ſpread far and wide to ad- 
miring nations, of the illuſtrious and noiſe n 
now n K em gase non vat n 
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SOMERSET HOUSE* 


* — — - 
. 


- * 
— ** — 


Is only remembered by name. That once exten- 
ſive building has given place to a ſtill prouder 
ſtructure, which, in its turn, ſhall Ze driven from 


the face of the earth, and the ſpot whereon it flood | 
Hall know it no more. 
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There are many who ren the venerable Ar pect 
of the court way from the Strand; as well as the 
dark and winding ſteps leading down to the gar- 
dens, for years ſuffered to run to decay, and where 
the ancient and lofty trees ſpread a melancholy 

aſpect over the neglected boundary, by no means 


„ 
og A — — — — 


unpleaſing to the viſitor, who, in a few ſeconds, ; 'þ 
could turn from hoiſe and tumult, to ſtillneſs and | , / | 
N 3 „ ea * 

The view which accompanies this volume, repre- \ of 
ſents the inner front of Somerſet-Houſe; which, at ; j \ 
the time the drawing was made, was all that remained ' Ii 
of that once magnificent palace, and which ſtood at 1 
nearly an equal diſtance from the outer and inner | i 
fronts of Some rſet place. N 1 : 


* See the Enczavine 2 Mr. MzpranD, Ban a drexoing 
Mr. C. R. RYLzY; placed before the title to this volume. 
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| The ſheetings of lead, on which the preſent pave- 
ment is laid; the watch- box; the wooden way to 
the remains of the old building, with part of the 
front, arched-entrances, ſcaffolding, and * 
of che new, are exactly del lincated. | 


By the advice of my moſt eftcemed and loſt RES 
Mr. Parſons, this fine engraving, from the pencil 
of Mr. Ryley, is preſented to my friends as a ſubject 
not leſs curious than intereſting. The taſte. of that 
admirable comedian in the art of drawing, and of 

inting, is fully evinced by numerous views in and 
about London; as well as in his compoſitions from 


fancy; and copies from the maſter he moſt prized, 
the 3 Wilſon. e 
Many of his Kabi and paintings, are in 
the poſſeſſion of ſuch of his friends whoſe taſtes 
were congenial to his own. Now the artiſt is no 
more, theſe proofs of his imitative powers on paper, 
and on canvaſs, will be held doubly valuable: they 
diſplayt the ſkill of the hand, now cold and lifeleſs; 
and they bear teſtimony. to the ref] pect in which 
| their owners were held by the departed: on whom 
I have every right to apply the often quoted: text | 
of the bard he delighted in: 


————— Take him for all in all, 
I ſhall not look upon his like again.“ 


o 
« 3 
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Somerſet-Houſe was built by the aſpiring, but 
impolitic uncle of the ſixth Edward, during that 
king's minority. Hume thus ſpeaks of the unfor- 
tunate Somerſet when his power was in its wane : 


— : 
2 222 
— 


. 


The great eſtate which he had ſuddenly 
© acquired, at the expence of the church and 
% of the crown, rendered him obnoxious; and 
„the palace which he was building in the 
«© Strand ſerved, by its magnificence, and ſtill 
* more by other circumſtances which attended 
it, to expoſe him to the cenſure of the pub. 
% lic. The pariſh church of St. Mary, with 
„three biſhop's houſes, was pulled down, in 
* order to furniſh ground and materials for 
this ſtructure: not content with that ſacri- 
„lege, an attempt was made to demoliſh St. 
«« Margaret's, Weſtminſter, and to employ 
0 the ſtones to the ſame purpoſe ; but the pa- 
« riſhoners roſe in a tumult, and chaſed away 
© the protector's tradeſman. He then laid 
* his hands on a chapel in St. Paul's Church- 
« yard, with a cloiſter and charnel-houſe be- 

' «4 longingto it; and theſe edifices, together 
„ with a church of St. John of Jeruſalem, 
4+ were made uſe of to raiſe his palace. What C 
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© rendered the matter more odious to the 
people was, that the tombs and other monu- 
ments of the dead were defaced ; and the 
bones being carried away, were buried in 
unconſecrated ground.” 


. 


*CC 


 Hume's HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
Chapter xXXV. 


The downfal of Somerſet, was haſtened by the 


machinations of the crafty and vindictive Nor- 
thumberland. | 


Hume ſays, ** Care had been taken by 
Northumberland's emiſſaries, to prepoſſeſs 
the young king againſt his uncle; and leſt 
he ſhould relent, no acceſs was given to any 
of Somerſet's friends, and the prince was 
kept from reflection by a continued ſeries 
of occupations and amuſements. At laſt 
the priſoner, was brought to the ſcaffold on 
Tower-hill, - amidſt great crowds of ſpec- 
tators, who bore him ſuch ſincere kindneſs, 
that they entertained to the laſt moment 
the fond hopes of- his pardon. Many of 
them ruſhed in to dip their handkerchiefs 
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jn his blood, which they long preſerved as 

a precious relique ; and ſome of them ſoon i 
« after, when Northumberland met with a | 
like doom, upbraided him with this cruelty, 1 
* and diſplayed to him theſe ſymbols of his i 
crime. Somerſet, indeed, though many if 
actions of his life were exceptionable, ſeems 9 
nin general to have merited a better fate; and 1 
*« the faults which he committed were owing _ il 
«© to weakneſs, not to any bad intention.“ | 4 


HUE's HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
| Chapter XXXv. 


Somerſet fell in the year 1552. 
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LACY HOUSE. 


Ms. Angus, the proprietor and engraver of 
Views of the Seats of the Nobility and Gentry in 
England and Wales, was ſome time ſince employed 
in making a ſketch of Lacy Honſe, ſituated: on the 
delightful banks of the Thames, between Iſleworth 
and Twickenham. 


| While thus engaged, he obſerved, at ſome little 
diſtance, a perſon of a genteel appearance, whoſe 
attention ſeemed divided between the paper on 
which the artiſt was tracing his ſubject, and the ſub- 
ject itſelf. | 


The gentleman at length advanced; begged to 
view the outline; returned it, with a genteel apo- 
logy, for what he was pleaſed to term an intruſion ; 
and, after ſaying that he was a few years back maſ- 
ter of the manſion, with a melancholy air, took his 
leave. 


When the engraving from Mr. Angus's drawing 
was finiſhed, that gentleman, with - the proof im- 
preſſion he favoured me with, incloſed an account 
of the circumſtance juſt related ; and which occa- 
ſioned the following ſtanzas. 
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Poor Lacy! well; all good is merely chance: 
All ſublunary good at beſt's precarious : 
While fools and wiſe men join her mazy dance; 
Fortune will have her crotchets wild and various. 


Her gipſy daughter, where he turn'd, purſu'd: 
With varied ills ſhe laid her artful trains; 

But, though deſpoil'd of every former good, 
With Lacy ſtill the gentleman remains.— 


When life was young, on Thames's verdant banks, 
I've ſportive play'd full many an hour away: 

Join'd with my fellows in the thouſand pranks, 
Which mark, of life, the early halcyon day. 


Therefore well known to me the real ſcene ; 


Therefore more priz'd wth me the pictur'd view 1 


Preſenting nature, charmingly ſerene, 
With all her varied objects clear and true. 


Angus, my worthy friend, I wiſh thee well, 

I with thee too, good ftore of ſhining pelf; 
And as I wiſh thy dainty work to ſell, 
Il would adviſe thee, ſometimes draw 7by/elf.* 


Thy Lacy Houſe diſplays both taſte and ſkill ; 
The pencil cannot be in better hands: 
The banks of Thames, near Richmond's lovely hill, 

Is rich in charming ſeats and cultur'd lands. 


* This View was the firſt in the work, drawn by Mr. Angus. 
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O'er the lov d landſcape ſtretch thy wond'ring view, 
And, as thy mind's impreſs'd, thy ſubje& give; 
With renovated powers thy taſk renew, 
Aſſured that every ſcene, with taſte, ſhall live. 


By filver Thames purſue thy winding way, 
From Richmond's ſhades to 8 8 ancient 
town: 


Full many a villa decks its borders gay, 


The picturing which would raiſe thee fair renown. 


Where art, in love with nature, o'er the ſcene, 
In varied modes delights to prove her ſkill ; 

To ſmooth the riſing lawn's delightful green, 
Or gaily fringe the borders of the rill. 


Where Nature bland aſſiſts the pure deſign, 
And bids her flow'rets bloom, her verdure ſmile : 
To art's fair hand their forms and ſweets refign, 
To deck her walks and gay Fame a while : 


3 Fs while choſe fragile ane and eee | 


To pleaſe the roving eye, and ſcent the grove; 
Where odour-charged by Flora's ſimple train, 
Is rais'd the rural Fane to truth and love. 


Fair Richmond, in thy park, and on thy hill, 
And o'er thy gentle meads outſpread below, 

I've rov'd, indulging fancy's dreams, at will; 
And fancy's dreams have often med'cin'd woe 


/ 
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Dear haunts of early youth, you've ſtill the power, 
The balmy power of ſoothing mental pain : 
On memory's tablet, till life's lateſt hour, 
Remain, dear haunts of early youth, remain. 
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MISS FAR RE N. 


Incas'd in fur; as ſhrinking from the blaſt; 
Midſt ſcenes that glow with all that ſummer 
yields, | 
Where not a cloud the ſky has overcaſt, 
Where blooms the garden, ſmiles the diſtant 
fields 3 


We know thee, Farren, by thy lovely face: 
But ſure the artiſt ought to-ſhew ſome cauſe, 
Why thus he ſins againſt all truth and grace, 
Why thus he turns his back on Nature's laws ; 


Why thus, pale, ſhiv'ring, on a ſummer's day, 
He paints Thalia's child, all ſportive fair and gay. 
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. ON HEARING A CONCEITED PAINTER 


AT THE/LAST/ EXHIBITION OF PICTURES AT 
SOMERSET PLACE, 
EXPRESS HIS TASTELESS SENTIMENTS ON 


BEECH Y'S 
Mrs. SIDDONS, AS THE TRAGIC MUSE. 


| RevyxorDs a matchleſs Siddons gave to view; 
Enthron'd in terrors as the Tragic Queen. 
And ſure the cunning af his art he knew, 
And fure a better picture ne'er was ſeen. 
But muſt the muſe be ever dreſt in terrors ? 
For ever plac'd *midft ſcenes of death and woe ? 
Faſtidious critic pray renounce ſuch errors ; 
Such ftrange conceits thou jaundic'd elf forego. 


Beechy, thy ſpeaking picture does thee honour ; 
From bland variety thou'ſt caught a grace; 
Thou giv'ſt the lady with her ſmiles upon her, 
And faith I neer beheld a ſweeter face. 
Wherein each feature ſpeaks the marking mind, 
True to the genius of the living ſoul; _ | 
Where feeling, taſte, and truth, are all combin'd, 
To grace thy work and animate the whole. 
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MIECELLANIES, 


' TO Mr. RICHTER, 
ON THAT GENTLEMAN'S EMBELLIHMENTS TO HIS 
MAGNIFICENT EDITION OF 


_ MILTON's PARADISE LOST. 


———CO GO OOrmm_—— 


Drcx'v in the veſtment of enchanting green, 
Bloom'd Eden's fertile vales, and twilight | 
groves ; 
Where our firſt parents, wigs and ſerene, 
Reſided, with the Graces and the Loves. 


Of good and evil, free to make his choice, 
Poor Adam ſoon concluded on the laſt ; 
Led to his bane by Eve's enticing voice, 
And that, ere many bliſsful days had paſs'd. 


Thus tempted, Adam broke the law divine, 
Impreſs'd, no doubt, by Eve's alluring ſway, — 
Suppoling, Richter, his fair Eve like thine, 
For Eves like thine, we ſee not ev'ry day. 


The ſerpent's beauty caught the lady's eye, 
She found the creature ſenſible and civil; 
Poor thing! ſuſpecting little by-and-by 
To find ſhe'd held a meeting with the devil! 


As little thought her Adam, when he roſe, 
And found the lady napping by his fide, 
That ſo much lovelineſs would cauſe ſuch woes, 


That he ſhould fall throu gh ſuch a beauteous bride) 
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Richter, hy Eden is a pretty place; 

I hike thy ſcene where lovely Eve is ſleeping! 
And, from its ſoul, its harmony, its grace, 

In thy night viſions thou haſt ſure been peeping, 


Continue thus to deck thy witching page ; 
To raife thy monument for other days; 
Thy ſcenes ſhall live beyond the preſent age, 
And future amateurs reſound thy praiſe. 


SONMEI, 
TO A SORROWING SISTER. 


— — 


W nex Genius ſuffers from the darts of Care; 


When female lovelineſs is doom'd to mourn : 
When the true heart is wedded to deſpair, ' 


And the lorn maid attempts the untried bourn : 


The untried bourn, from whence there's no return, 
To tell the ſecrets of the dark unknown; 

To pallid friendſhip weeping o'er the urn, 
Or penſive gazing on the ſculptur'd ſtone : 


What heart ſo callous to withhold the ſigh? 
What orb ſo ſpringleſs to refuſe the tear? 
When ſorrowing beauty thus is doom'd to die, 
While ev'ry Muſe hangs penſive o'er its bier; 
Flings the wild flowret in the new-made grave, 
O'er which the ſullen cypreſs dark-green branches 


wave! 


END OF THE MISCELLANIES. 


Mr. BrLLAux returns his grateful thanks to the 
ſubſcribers. Ir might be deemed impertinent to 
enter upon a ſtatement of the unforeſeen cauſes 
which have occaſioned upwards of a year's delay in 
the delivery of his Miſcellanies. 


All he ſhall add 1s, that he has (in hope of mak- 
ing ſome amends) preſented them with three expen- 
ſive embelliſhments, inſtead of wo, originally 
promiſed ; and that the manuſcript of the propoſed 
volume, containing an account of his ſeveral $PRING 


. EXCURSIONS, 2th the late Mr. WILLIAM PARSONs, 


will be put to preſs ſo ſoon as there are Names ſuf- 


ficient to promiſe a return of the expence of print- 
ing, &c. 


Should they fall ſhort of that expectation, by the 


end of April next; all ſubſcription money at that 
time in his hands, will be returned. 
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THE LIFE 
OF 


* 


Mr. WILLIAM PARSONS. 


In giving the following particulars of Mr. PARSONS, 
the friend of my adverſe hour, and the companion 
of my heart, I do no more than obey an injunction 


laid upon me by one who has not left his better 
behind him. | 


Raiſed by his abilities to the foremoſt rank in a 
profeſſion he did ſo much honour to, he many years 
| before ſociety had to regret his loſs, was enabled to 
live in a ſtate of domeſtic comfort. 


His early outſet in a profeſſion at the beſt pre- 
carious, was marked by the moſt rigid economy ; 
when his means were ſmall, he contrived to live - 
within them ; never exceeding the bounds which 
an honeſt principle had marked out. Thus, when 
fortune ſmiled and her favours were rendered more 
abundant, he had not to rob the preſent hour to 
_ anſwer the demands of the paſt. : 


No man knew the value of money better, and 
no man would part with it more teadily upon pro- 
per occaſions : his ſtudy was ever to avoid oſtenta- 
tion and parade; he looked alone to the approbation 


+ 4 
of his own heart; which, by attending to the claims 
of humanity, was every paſling year enriching the 


ſtores of retroſpection, on which the worthy ban- 
quet in the hour of ſilent retirement. 


Io the public this life of its old favourite is pre- 
| ſented ; and by way of preface, I pay this tribute to 
his memory. In occaſional encomiums I ſhall not 
de ſwayed by any partial conſideration ; the dead 

cannot be flattered, and I feel no inclination to dar- 
ter the living. 


. 


Mr. Wi1LLiam PAxsoxs was born on the twenty 
ninth of February, 1736. At that period his father 
followed the buſineſs of a carpenter in Bow Lane, 
Cheapſide; and, although his circumſtances were, 
as the phraſe runs, but middling, till, the dictates 
of good ſenſe, and, what is more, the feelings of a 
good parent, determined him on giving to.his little 
| nameſake a good education. Money,“ ſaid the 
old man, © will do every thing; education /ome- - 
_ thing; and perhaps will for this boy, on a future day, 


when the power of farther endeavours is denied to 
his father.“ 


In chat garden of emulative genius, St. Paul's 
ſchool, the intelligent mind of young PaRsoxs ex- 
panded beneath the hand of culture; ſtudy was his de. ; 


ES 1 


light; his improvement rapid; and the encomiums of 
his teachers kept pace with deſerts which ranked him 
high in their eſtimation. They, no doubt, were 
proud of a ſcholar whoſe brilliant talents and ſtrict 
application bade fair to render him conſpicuous 
in a world on which he was ſo ſoon to enter; and 
where thoſe talents would confer additional luſtre 
on that noble ſeminary, from whence ſo many orna- 


ments to this n iſle have drawn their firſt 
inſtruction. 


”Y 


At IM very early period he diſcovered a taſte 
for the productions of dramatic writers; his hours 
of leiſure were employed in conſulting their beau- 
ties; all his pocket-money was engaged in their 
Purchaſe; and many a time and oft has he made 
the ſchool-room reſound to the pleadings of An- 
thony, the oratory of Brutus, and the rage of 
Richard, to the delight and aſtoniſhment of his 

youthful peers, and not unfrequently to the pecu- 

| liar ſatisfaction of his maſters, ; 


I have at this time the happineſs to know a gen- 
tleman who ſate on the ſame form with the ſubject 
of theſe pages, and who has confirmed the remarks 
juſt made: © His diſpoſition,” ſays he, “ was 
lively and captivating, his drollery and good na- 
ture endeared him greatly to his fellow boys; 
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while with his maſters he was ever treated as a 
diſtinguiſhed favourite.“ 


The views of Mr. Parsows for his ſon went no 
farther than to ſettle him in a line of life wherein 
he might gain a future livelihood ; accordingly, at 
the age of fifteen, the young gentleman became a 
pupil under the late Sir HENRY CHERESE, a . 
of no ſmall repute at that time. 

But the rule and compaſs by no means ſquared 
with inclinations which were bent another way; 
and young ParsoNns was very ſoon heard to remark 
among his youthful acquaintance, © Cnztst may 
draw his plan, and I may draw mine; but one 


thing is clear, we ſhall not long draw the . 
way. IS | 


The truth was, the ſtage, with all its gay delu- 
ſions, occupied his thoughts; a ſpeech from his 
favourite, SHAKESPEARE, © The god of his ido- 
latry, was to him more to be prized than the 


| moſt elaborate ſpecimen of the ſurveyor's {kill ; 


and his warm and glowing fancy ſet a much higher 
value on one line from the bard of Avon, than on 
a thouſand of Sir Henry's. 

PowELL and HoLLanD, who afterwards graced 
the boards of Old Drury, at this period ranked 


Q 2 Þ 


among the acquaintance of Sir Hzxxv's pupil, 
| whoſe mind was too congenial to their own, not 
to render their parties at once captivating and in- 
ſtructive, in the walk which he had marked out 
for himſelf to tread on, and on which all his thoughts 
were engaged. 


In the ſociety of his new. friends, time paſſed 
rapidly away, No dull ſtinting hours we own,” 
their motto; and © how merrily we live”, their 
vaunt. | 


Sir HENRY CHRESsE, whoſe o pinions by no means 
correſponded with thoſe of his pupil, did not alto- 
gether approve of his habits and connexions, eſti- 
mating time on a very different principle; he made 
but ſmall allowance for the vivacity of youth and 
genius, the latter, in his judgment, extending no 
farther than a man's buſineſs and intereſts. 


Heavy complaints were accordingly carried to the 
father, who united with the ſurveyor in diſapprov- 
ing of his ſon's conduct, and, moſt devoutly wiſhing 


in the poſſeſſion of his infernal majeſty, theatres, 
and all that belonged to them. 


On the account of diſſatisfaction between Sir 


Henxy and young Parsons, the balance remained 
pretty equal, and the former came in for his full 
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ſnare of notice at the convivial meetings before al- 
luded o. 1 


- Diſdiptcinctte between the parties beben 
more and more frequent, young PARsoNs formed 
the haſty reſolve of quitting one profeſſion he was 
never attached to, for another to which he was.— 
This reſolve he communicated to his acquaintance, 
remarking with his wonted pleaſantry, eee 
I run brei Cheeſe, T fear not meeting with byes 
This piece of pleaſantry was highly reliſhed by the 
company ; the glaſs circulated freely; never was a 
ſet of jovial ſpirits more jovial, or better pleaſed 
wirh each other; and, when they broke up, bump- 
ers were filled and held be. with SUCCESS To THE 
RESOLVE. 1128111 
— where PoW al! and Hol iA had ſet 
up their ſtandards theatrical, were the Bird Cage 
in Wood Street, and the Horns in Doctor's Com- 
mons: places, it is preſumed, | ſtill freſh. in the 
memory of ſome of my readers, who honour this 
page with their attention. Their partizans were 
numerous, and of a far more reſpectable deſcription 
than that which attaches to the ſpouting clubs of 
the preſent day. It was now that the young ad- 
venturer applied himſelf ſeriouſly toward the at- 
tainment of a profeſſion on which depended his 
future fame and fortune. Hol LAND, who had re- 


* 


mained firmly attached to the Horns, was induced 
to pay frequent viſits at the Bird Cage, accompa- 
nied with the flower of his party, to witneſs the 
excellence diſplayed by PAxs os; who, ſtrange as it 
may now ſeem, figured away the Romeo and Richard 
of the evening. 


- The time at length arrived which gave him an 
opportunity to make a more public diſplay of his 
talents at a benefit repreſentation of King Lear, 
given in the year 1756, at the little theatre in the 
Haymarket, in which he played the part of Kent, 
and PowteLL that of the baſtard. The opinion of 
the audience on this early trial of the youthful can- 
didates ran in favour of ParsoNns, who was allowed 
to be the better tragedian of the two. 


From this period, PoweLL looked up to Parsons 
for inſtruction, and upon the good ſenſe, and juſt 
conception of the latter, a ground work was laid, on 
which PowtLL (whoſe career of glory was ſo ſoon 
run) raiſed a fame, not ſoon to be forgotten by thoſe 
who have witneſſed his performances, which took 
place about eight years after, under the patronage 
of Sir RogerT LADBROOKE, when he ſurpriſed and 
charmed the town, by his exquiſite pictures of 
SHAKESPBARE's Lear, and other parts of the firſt rank 
in the An drama. 0 
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Garrick was in Italy when this theatrical ſtar 
firſt performed Lear, in the ſeaſon of 1764, at old 
Drury, whoſe walls reſounded to his praiſe. 1 
could occupy many pages upon the merits of this 
gentleman ; but, as it is, I can only be juſtified in 
this curſory mention of them, as they lead me to no- 
tice, what Parsons has often obſerved in converſa- 
tions upon this ſubject, that a more awkward at- 
tempt at tragedy could not be than PowsLL's at the 
beginning, and that the time he took in perfecting 
him, was ſeven years; while ſeven years experience 
induced him/e/f to renounce the cauſe. of Melpo- 

mene, and take up that of Thalia. 


His propenſity for the ſtage increaſed daily, and. 
at length ſurmounted every other conſideration. It 
had been materially ſtrengthened by the many en- 
comiums which were paſſed on his abilities in his 
darling purſuit: in vain Sir HEN RV adviſed him to 
turn his mind to building on ſolid ground, inſtead of 
raiſing fabrics in the air; in vain his father exerted 
his authority; the natural bent of his mind broke 
the bonds of control, and at length he took of his 

father and maſter what is vulgarly termed French 

under. 1 LE HS Pat oo 


And now, the world was all before him; while 
in reſpect to pecuniary matters, he was not entirely 
without reſources; as ſeveral picture dealers had for 


E 


ſome time been in the habit of employing him in 


painting ſmall landſcapes, in which he diſplayed very 


. decent execution, much judgment, and no ſmall 


portion of taſte and fancy. Of his excellence in the 


imitative art on canvaſs a celebrated landſcape pain- 
- terof thattime was ſo ſenſible, thathe employed him 
on ſubjects which went under that artiſts name, with- 
out any diminution to the reſpectability of his pro- 
feſſional character. 


Ith has been ſaid that however praiſe worthy his 
landſcapes might be, his principal forte lay in fruit, 


When queſtioned upon this head, he would reply, 


« It may be true, but when I could get few to bite 
at my pines and peaches ; my figs and filberts ; my 
grapesand gooſeberries; and my currantsandcodungs; 
why I dabbled in hou/es and lands and thrived better.“ 
Of his excellence in fruit-pieces, ſome ſpecimens 
which he retained in his own poſſeſſion till his death 
bore ample teſtimony ; but it is evident from his em- 
ploying himſelf wholly in landſcape for many years 
previous to that mournful event, that his inclination 
leaned from the firſt toward that ſpecies of painting. 


This opinion I am the more juſtified in. forming, 


from my requeſting, on his propoſing to leave me a 
ſomething for remembrance, in the courſe of laſt 
ſummer, that he would give me a fruit-piece inſtead 
of a landſcape : his reply was, © No, no, don't aſk 
me, I've loſt the knack.” In a few days, how- 
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ever (for he was very rapid in execution) he pro- 
duced for my choice fruit and landſcape, when tak- 
ing up the former, he exclaimed, © It won't do, it 
won't do, B you ſha'nt have it: ſaying which 


he drew his bruſh acroſs the canvaſs, and gave me 


| the landſcape, which I now have, and which I ſhall 
never with my own conſent be induced to part with. 


To return to my narrative. After many rumi- 
nations on the important ſubject, the young adven= 
turing truant fixed on the York theatre as the place 
of trial ; and there he experienced thoſe plaudits in 
Southampton, in the Earl of Eſſex, which raiſed his 
hopes ſo high, as to confirm him in his reſolves in 
perſevering in a trial on which they were all em- 
barked. 


Every time he appeared before the York audience 
his reception became more and more warm: his 
manager paſſed upon him thoſe compliments which 
he found it much to his intereſt to make, and ap- 
pointed him to the firſt parts in tragedy and ren 
. 0 | # 


Youthful as he was; the ſtrong conception of 
his author; his marking delivery of that author's 
nobleſt flights; the originality of a manner true to 
nature, and entirely his own, rendered him of the 
utmoſt conſequence: but on the York boards Mr. 


L 


PaRsoxs remained not long; Fame blew her trump 
before him, and Edinburgh ſoon courted his pre- 
ſence: terms at once liberal and flattering were liſ- 
tened to and accepted, and in this city he remained 
nearly ſix years, much admired as a performer, 4 
equally ſo as a man. i: 


It has been remarked with a propriety which all 
who experience its abſence muſt acknowledge, that 
i health is our beſt companion ;*”* Mr. Parsons had 
for ſome time experienced a very ſerious drawback 
on his repoſe, occaſioned by an aſthmatic complaint 
which he contracted when juſt turned of nineteen, 
and which accompanied him with ſymptoms more 
orleſs alarming throygh an exiſtence which although 
ſhort of the Scriptural age of man, may yet, on this 
melancholy account, be conſidered as a long one. 


This ſevere affliction originated in the following 
manner : Upon ſome particular occaſion he was de- 
tained at the houſe of a friend, who lived a few miles 
from Edinburgh, where his name was in the 
bills for the evening, till within an hour or two of 
the drawing up of the curtain. The day had been 
wet and ſtormy, and ſtrong entreaties were uſed for 
his remaining where he was; but to which he turned 
a deaf ear, and walked through a heavy rain to the 
theatre. Arriving there, he inſtantly went to his 
dreſſing room; prepared for the part he had to ſuſ- 


T 


tain, and went on the ſtage ; refuſing to take any 


thing that might prevent the bad effects of cold, 


which fixed upon him thatnight, with great ſeverity, 
and did not quit him till it had produced the af. 
flicting malady before alluded to. This malady made 
its ſlow but ſure inroads on his conſtitution, and at 


length terminated an exiſtence it had at different in- 
tervals materially imbittered. 


Mr. Parsoxs had hitherto been employed in the 
ſervice of Melpomene; but now a circumſtance 
took place which drew him over to that of Thalia. 
Mr. STAMPER, whoſe powers in the comic line ren- 
dered him a favourite, was now induced to quit the 
Edinburgh ſtage for that of Dublin. The part of 
the Miſer was taken up at a very ſhort notice by 
Mr. PaRsoxs, and the audience expected little more 
than a reading; but, to their ſurpriſe, he ſuſtained 


every ſcene with increafing excellence, and when 


the curtain fell, Srau ER was no longer regretted, 
nor would his appearance after this evening have 
been welcomed, had he returned to the part. 


Mr. PaRsoxs continued playing with varied ſuc- 
ceſs, till Mr. Garrick, who was ever on the look 
out to enrich his company, heard of his excellence, 
and particularly of his merit in pourtraying the cha- 
racters of old men, in ſuch a way as to make him 
defirous of bringing thoſe abilities to trial, on the 


1 


E 1 


boards of his own theatre, which he had heard ſo 
much of while diſplaying on thoſe of another. 


Upon the repreſentation of his friends, Mr. Panr- 
soxs repaired to London, and gave the meeting to 
the little manager. Terms were agreed upon, and in 


the early part of the ſeaſon 1761-2, he trod for the 


firſt time the boards of a London theatre as Filch in 
the Beggars' Opera : his wife, to whom he had been 
married a few years, appearing on the ſame night 
as Mrs. Peachum: but which character ſhe did not 
long retain, although her performance was ſuperior, 
in the opinion of many, to that of Mrs. LovE, who 


| ſucceeded her | in it. 


The ſucceſs of this evening exceeded his moſt 
ſanguine expectations; GarRIck paſſed upon his 
performance the higheſt encomiums, and with the 
town he was, on a few repetitions, firmly eſtabliſhed. 


The parts of old men had for ſome time been ſhared 
between YarTes and WesToNn; but when Parsons 
exhibited the antiquarian Perriwinkle, in A Bold 
Stroke for a Wife, and the amorous alderman Smug- 
gler, in The Conſtant Couple; his perſonifications, 
even at that early day, were thought to be little in- 
ferior to the happieſt efforts of the gentlemen juſt 


mentioned: to inſert they were equal would be ad- 


b 


vancing more than truth could juſtify, or on the 
ſcore of probability judgment could conceive. 


Mr. GaRRIck was fully ſenſible of the acquiſi- 


tion he had gained, in his new performer, who ex- 


perienced from that diſtinguiſhed ornament to the 
Britiſh ſtage the moſt flattering marks of attention 
and of friendſhip. | 


On this account, his attachment to his manager 
became at once ſincere and laſting; of this attach- 
ment he gave the moſt unequivocal proof, in reject- 
ing the golden proffers held out to him from Dub- 
lin; and proffers that to a ſelfiſh mind muſt have 
carried weight. In the preſent world, ſuch firmneſs 
and generoſity are ſomewhat rare, but of Mr. PAR- 
SONS with truth it may be recorded, that, no one 
weighed moral obligation between man and man 
with a hand more ſteady, or a heart more pure. 


His friend PowELL was not long after him, in 
appearing before a London public as a candidate 
for its favour. Of this gentleman's performances I 
have already made mention, and have only to ob- 
ferve, that when the tragedian went over to Covent 
Garden theatre, the comedian refuſed. to follow his 
example, although all the advantages that could 
poſſibly accompany ſuch a removal were held forth 
in a manner the moſt alluring. 


1 1 1 


Nor muſt another mention be omitted, in which 
he diſplayed an independence of mind, worthy the 
imitation of performers on the winter theatres, 
ſhould like occafion offer. I mean his refuſing to 
quit the boards of Old Drury, when, in -order to 
ftrengthen certain repreſentations, at the commence- 
ment of R. B. SuzrIDpan's management, the ex- 
Cellence of both houſes was united. Such lauda- 
ble conduct evinced not only his modeſty, but his 
generoſity: his modeſty, by not obtruding himſelf - 
in the place of another, where he conceived he had 
no right; and his generoſity, in conſidering the 
rifing performer, whoſe chance of getting forward 
would thus be materially checked ; as the want of 
practice muſt ever prove a ſerious drawback on 
profeſſional endeavours. | 


Mr. Parsoxs in the courſe of a few ſeaſons in 
London, had realized ſufficient to enable him to 
take a ſhare in the Briſtol theatre, in company with 
Reppisn and CLARKE ; but either from the trouble 
and anxiety naturally attached to ſuch a concern, or 
from the mildneſs of a diſpoſition ill ſuited to the 
taſk of a country manager, he ſoon grew weary of 

his ſituation, and in three years relinquiſhed it. 


On the «cloſe of the ſeatons of Drury Lane, Mr. 
PaRrsoNs, for ſeveral ſummers, played at Liverpool, 
and other places, in company with his friend Mr. 
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Joux Pal MER, to whom I am indebted for the 


following relation. —A performer named Ax D ERS oN, 
who was of a lethargic habit, and, on that account, 


nick- named heavy Anderſon, being adviſed to ride 
out, was one day met by our comedian about a 


quarter of a mile from Liverpool, leaning over the 
neck of his horſe in a ſound ſleep. The beaſt at 


the ſame time, by the ſlowneſs of his pace, ſeemed 


as if half inclined to take a nap likewiſe. Parsons, 
with great deliberation, took gentle hold of the 
bridle, and led the nodding beaſt and its ſleeping 
rider, into a certain ſquare place ſecured with wooden 
rails, and vulgarly called the pound. In this ſitu- 
ation poor ANDERSON was rouſed from his ſlum- 
bers by the noiſe of the rabble who would not ſuffer 
him to quit his © durance vile,“ till Dapple and 
himſelf had ſtood the jeers of man, woman, and boy, 
for a full hour; at the end of which ſome friends, 
who wiſhed to relieve him from his diſtreſs, were 
ſuffered to remove him from his ſtate of pur- 
gatory. 


On ſome future occaſion, I may be induced, if 
fortune and encouragement permit, to lay before 
the public, a volume of original anecdote, reſpect- 
ing its loſt favourite: my own wiſhes would lead me 
to do fo in the preſent in ſtance; but as my means 
are confined, I dare not venture, as yet, on 
ſpeculation. I ſhall, therefore, having brought my 


9 J 


ſubject to a ſpot where (a few excurſions excepted) 
he remained ſtationary till his death; paſs on to 
the commencement of an intimacy between him and 
myſelf, which ended in a friendſhip equally N 
ed on both ſides. 


When Garrick took his leave of the mimic 
ſcene for ever, PaRsoxs felt much on the occaſion. 
Of that matchleſs performer he would often remark, 
that his powers, great as they once were, were then in 
their wane. © Garrick,” ſaid he, © was ſenſible 
of this unpleaſing truth, and has often ſaid, © Par- 
80Xs I will take my leave of the town, before its 
gradual abſence whiſpers that falling off, of which 
I am but too conſcious : this is one of JounsoN's 
good natured hints, but P11 profit by it.“ 


However high in eſtimation GaRRIck was held 
by my loſt friend, he entertained of Foore far dif- 
ferent ſentiments; he gave to him all his praiſe as 
a wit, and as a mimic; but, as a comedian and a 
man, he uſed to remark, the leſs ſaid the 
better.“ 


As a manager, GaR RICE, with all his faults, will 
never be forgotten by thoſe who formed any part 
of his company. To thoſe who ranked high in their 
profeſſion their ſituation was inſured to them; nor 
vuere they removed from it except in caſes of long 
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illneſs on the one hand, or bad conduct on the 


other. I have often heard Parsons dwell on Gar. 
RICK'S memory, With all the enthuſiaſm of grati- 
tude for recollected benefits, and often have I ſeen 
the ſtarting tear gliſten in the eye it graced, on men- 


tion of the death of his carly patron and his conſtant 
friend. ; 
Some time before our acquaintance commenced, 

Mr. Paxksoxs had quitted a ſmall cottage ſituated in 
Saint George's Fields, which had ſerved him 
for many years, as a ſummer retreat ; and took up 
his fixed reſidence in a houſe which he built for that 
purpoſe. This manſion ſtood by itſelf, till he purchaſ- 
ed ſome ground adjoining, on which he raiſed ſeveral 


ſmall but neat tenements, to let at low rents, and 


thus created a little neighbourhood about him.— 
Some time after, other buildings were continued to the 
road, forming a neat range chriſtened Mead's Row, 
and overlooking the garden of the Aſylum. With 


no other drawback upon their comfort, ſome may 


fay, © than a /tinking ditch; which I muſt own is 
at times rather unpleaſant, at the end fronting the 
Apollo Gardens, but on that on which Mr. Par- 
SONS erected his own houſe, I have not found it in 
the ſmalleſt degree offenſive. 8 


In the courſe of a work known by the name of 


The General Magazine and Impartial Review, I 


E * 1 


gave an account of Frog-hall. This publication 
was planned and conducted by myſelf for near ſix 
years. On the cauſe of its decline I could ſay much, 
but ſuch mention would be foreign to my preſent 
purpoſe ;—nor do I feel diſpoſed to expoſe thoſe 
who are now conſcious of their error in obliging 
me to alter an original plan which ſucceeded be- 
yond my warmeſt expectations. The aid of Mr. 
Paxs0Ns, in decorating its monthly numbers, was 
material :—ſeveral of its volumes are enriched with 
views from his own drawings; but the view which 
accompanied the following extract, deſcriptive of 
Frog-hall, was from a drawing by WooLLETT, en- 
graved by his pupil ELLIS. 


«© This pictureſque little ſpot, adjoining CurT1s's 

* batanic garden, St. George's Fields, was not 
« unaptly ſo named by Mr. PaL RR, the comedian, 
and was Parsons's ſummer retreat for near 
« twenty years. So far is this place from laying 
claim to conſequence, that PALMER uſed to re- 

mark, it had a nine-pin alley for a fore-ground, 
* a pigs-ſty for a diſtance, and a waſh-hand baſon 
for a fiſh-pond : yet, however ſmall that claim, 
ſtill Mr. Wool LET, the firſt artiſt in his day, con- 
ſidered it as an object worthy of his pencil. It 
was on this piece of water that WooLLETT uſed 
ce to exerciſe himſelf daily, in a ſmall boat or punt, 
and gave a whimſical name to every corner of 
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* it. The landing place he called Pickle-herring 
« fairs; a building covered with grape-vine, Kew 
te Palace; a ſty behind the ſtructure, Sir Foſeph's 
% Piggery; and a little ſmoaking room, Sir Walter 
% Raleigh's Hall. We cannot cloſe this ſhort arti- 
cle without regretting that ſo little has been ſaid 
of a gentleman to whom the world is ſo greatly 
« indebted. But we truſt that monuments will 
« yet be erected to the memory of a Wool ILETr, 
* a GaRRICK, and a Jounson. As to ParsoNs, 
« he ſays, that, when he dies, he will be contented 
with a /ixpenny ſlate.” 


The name of Frog-hall has, by miſtake, been 
given by many to the houſe in Mead's Row. 

Mr. WooLLETT was a native of Maidſtone, in 
Kent. Mr. Paxsons firſt became acquainted with 
him while on a viſit to his mother, who had retired 
to that town on the death of her huſband, and where 
ſhe died a few years fince much regretted by the 
ſmall circle of her friends ; for ſhe lived to herſelf, 
enjoying that repoſe which age requires, but which 

it does not always find. | 


For the laſt five ſummers of Mr. Parsons's life, 
it was his cuſtom to make excurſions to different 
places, in which I conſtantly accompanied him. — 
Our firſt trip was to Margate ; and never before 
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had I ſcented ſalt water, and experienced the ele- 
gant accommodation of a Margate hoy. 


I may not ſay with the old ballad, © *Twas in 
the merry month of May,” for, alas, this May was a 
mournful one indeed. At eight in the morning we 
failed from Billingſgate ; but winds unfavourable to 
our courſe, at four in the afternoon, had wafted our 
bark no farther than Deptford, - and the captain, to 
add to our /atisfa#ion, informed us we muſt go aſhore, 
and there wait till ſeven in the evening for a for- 
_ warding gale. 


Although of no. avail, many murmurs aroſe 
among the paſſengers ; two boats full, including 
ParsoNs and myſelf, were in a few minutes landed 
at the townjuſt mentioned; when quitting the boats, 
we proceededtoa public houſe, the owners of which 
ſeemed more attentive to taking the money of their 
viſitors than to giving them value received. for the 
ſame. 


My poor friend, though but juſt recovered from a 
ſerious attack of his diſorder, had been in remark- 
able good ſpirits through the day: but, as the evening 
came on, cold and lowering, he yielded to the ſoli- 
Citations of a gentleman who was going to Canter- 
bury, and who very politely made him the offer of 
half a chaiſe. The time arriving for our going 
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on board, I took my leave of my companion, afrer 


fixing on a houſe at Margate, and promiſing to 
meet each other the next day on the pier. 


The night proved worſe than the day—the rolling 
of the veſſel alarmed us all; and, notwithſtanding 
the ſharpneſs of the air, the tempeſt was rendered 
the more alarming, being accompanied by thunder 
and lightning. The few which remained on 
deck, now went below; there however I found it 
impoſſible to remain, for reafons which all who have 
been in a like fituation may eaſily conceive. 


Not experiencing the-uſual effects of the ſalt wa- 
ter, and willing to eſcape from thoſe who were now 
ſuffering ſeverely under it, I returned to the deck. 
As it was with difficulty I could preferve my foot- 
ing, I liſtened to the advice of the captain, and fat 
down by the ſide of the gallery, to which I was 
bound with ropes, in order to prevent my falling 
overboard, ſhould I chance to nod upon the ſpot 1 
had determined not to quit till called from it to land 
at the deſtined port. 1 


In this ſituation I found ſufficient room for con- 
templation. A ſtranger before to any 'expanſe of 
water exceeding that at Chelſea-reach, I viewed the 
turbulent and rolling waſte I 1vow moved on, with 
awe and admiration. At intervals the waves feem- 


EST - 


ed as ifon fire, and this appearance the captain ſaid, 
was not unfrequent at certain times. 


By ſeven in the morning I viewed the white and 
rugged ſteeps of Margate ; by nine landed on its 


pier; and with a natural curioſity, rambled over the 
town till two, when I was joined by Mr. Pars80Ns. 


Aſter dinner we both proceeded to the ſands, 
and viſited the caverns formed in the cliffs by the 


force of the ſea: many of cheſe receſſes are exceed- ; 


ingly Rum and TIE. | 


10 one of them, more remarkable than any I had 


viſited in its formation and depth, I found, to my 
extreme dread and ſurpriſe, an animal extended at 


a length not leſs than nine or ten feet! I obſerved 


this tremendous object while at ſome diſtance from 


it; and inftantly turning back to ParsoNns, who: 
was buſy in pulling up ſea-weed, I adviſed him to: 


accompany. me in retreating as ſoon as poſſible, 


* We will,” ſaid Parsons dryly, © if you e 3 


and the ee „ at the other end. 


Not feeting Sanin diſpoſed to 2 0 the 
waking of this amphibious unknown; we pro- 
poſed making the beſt of our way to the pier, 
and warn all we met of their danger; For truly, 
ſaid PAR sos, muſt be free to confeſs, I do not 
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altogether like the cut of his honour's maw, with its 
double range of /naggery.*”* By the laſt word my 
dear friend ſurely meant /ee/h, and as ſurely my reader 
thinks ſo too. I therefore will not occupy a page 
or two, in imitation of my betters, with reflections 
on what he might or _ not mean; but on with 
my ſtory. 


We had not proceeded far before we met with 
two gentlemen whoſe curioſity and daring was ſo 
great, as to induce them to take a view in defiance 
of conſequences: © Well then,“ ſaid PARsoxs, / 
ſay nothing: but this I will . are a * of bold 
deen Lee 8 all.” 


They had not left us many minutes before we 
heard the echo of loud laughter proceeding from 
the den of danger and diſmay ; on which Pazxsons 
_ exclaimed, © Surely, the fellow muſt be awake, and 
dancing a hornpipe ; let's walk back again and ſee.” 
Approaching the cavern's entrance, the gentlemen 
who were then coming out, 'informed us that about 
three weeks ago a young ſhark had been thrown on the 
ſands and left there by the ſea in ſo weak a ſtate as 
to be taken with eaſe, and exhibited at an inn at 
Margate till he became offenſive, when he was 
thrown over the cliff near the ſpot where we found 
him, unaware, at that time, of * wen! in a fats 
of mmnocence. 


L 


The next morning proving a fine one, and, 


though in May, a fine morning a rarity ; I roſe 


very early and wandered · by the ſea-fide, leaving my 
fellow traveller to a longer repoſe than I had taken 
myſelf, as ſtanding the more in need of it. I had 
not walked above a quarter of a mile, before I met 
with a man who had been a paſſenger in the hoy, 
and who during the night had repeatedly viſited the 


deck from below, bending over it in a manner which 


gave me uneaſy ſenſations, and which manner ren- 
dered me doubtful of the ſtate of his mind. He 
looked and moved the picture of poverty and deſpair, 
but paſſing, he made me a bow vith all the cour- 


teſy of a gentleman. I looked long after him, but 


having no ſilver about me, and from my circum- 
ſtances, being conſcious of no right to offer a golden 
mark of pity, I ſuffered him to purſue his penſi ve 
ſtep unqueſtioned. At breakfaſt I mentioned the 
circumſtance to Parsons, who regretted I had not 


done it ſooner, and taking out his purſe from 


whence he drew wo guineas, exclaimed with ſome 
degree of eagerneſs, © Let us go and find him!“ 
The ſearch was vain, and PARsoxs, with a figh 
which did honour to his heart, obſerved with a 
countenance at once expreſſive of pleaſantry and of 


pain. © Aye poor fellow, it is moſt likely thou art 


gone after the fark / 


| How we got to London, whether by land or by 
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water is immaterial ; anecdote is my aim; and I 

am well aware that in giving the regular courſe of 
our peregrination, I ſhould, with great juſtice, be- 

come liable to the cenſure of extending my pages 
to a needleſs length. + 


To that charming garden, encircled by old Ocean, 
the Iſle of Wight, we bent our courſe in the ſpring 
of 1793. ParsoNs had been viſited by his old tor- 
menter Aſthma, and with an appearance ſo formida- 
ble that indeed ſmall were the hopes of ſhutting the 
door againſt him. But contrary to the expectation of 
thoſe, who, (with faces woe begone, and nodoubt with 
hearts, in the ſame ſtate) had ſigned his death war- 
rant, my dear friend once more recovered, and in the 
middle of a far finer May than that before mention- 
ed, we took our ſeats in the Southampton long 
coach. We had not been in this eaſy and pleaſant 
machine ten minutes before PARsoNs made up one 
of his faces in reply to ſomething ſaid by a talkative 
counſellor, which was noticed by two out of fixteen 
who ſat, as the phraſe runs, without crowding, and 
led to a general diſcovery of the comedian; who 
from that moment, till our arrival at Southampton, 
kept us all in the higheſt ſtate of glee and merri- 
ment. On parting he was obliged to give the promiſe 
to two or three of his fellow-travellers to invitations 
which, I am fully ſenſible, were made with the 
greateſt fincerity. ; | 
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We took up our night's lodging at an old man- 
ion by the water ſide. And which I ſoon found 
was the building mentioned by GROssE as The Wa- 
TER GaTE: and if all the views in that department 
of the captain's extenſive range of pictured anti- 
quities, denominated thoſe of England and Wales, 
are equally accurate, the work may be well con- 
ſidered as truly valuable. The morning, for beauty 
and mildneſs, anſwered to the fineſt deſcriptions of 
a Tromson, or even to thoſe of the divine MiI- 
Ton. We took our breakfaſt, by choice, in the 
kitchen, which was paved with bricks, beſide one of 
which would have looked pale even the Red Lion 
of Brentford's moſt glaring majeſty. Our company 
conliſted of a few of-nature's true children; I felt 
my mind impreſſed ; and I repeated inſtinctively ; 
an appropriate portion from that charming poem of 
Gor.vsmMITH's, The Deſerted Village. | 
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The party in the mail boat, which was borne by 
favouring gales to the iſland before alluded to, con- 
ſiſted of a boaſting Iriſhman, and two young ladies ; 
his country-women. One of theſe fair ones ſeemed 
at no loſs to keep up the ball of converſation with 
the ſon of Hibernia, while the other who was very 
beautiful, and equally intereſting, occaſionally 
ſmiled at his flights of fancy; but, it was fully diſ- 
cernible, ſhe did not by any means enjoy them. 
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About noon we landed at Cowes: Parsons who 
had riſen before his uſual hour, and who had 
been enabled from a good night's reſt, to be very 
diverting during our enchanting ſail, now became 
ſomewhat exhauſted: I perſuaded him to lye down, 
while Irambled forth to viſit ſuch ſcenery as I never 


had before beheld, and of which I have probably 
taken my final farewel. 


On my return I found Parsons regaling upon 
prawns and ale, in company with a Mr. BaiLan- 
TYNE of Saville Gardens, and another gentleman of 
his acquaintance. With this party it is needleſs to 
ſay I joined in a pleaſant repaſt, luncheon, or 
what you will. We ſat down to an excellent fiſh 
dinner about four: that over, and a cheerful glaſs 
gone round, Mr. BALLANTVYNVE, Mr. PaRsoNs, and 
myſelf, ſtepped into the packet boat, then on its 
return to Southampton : when we had got about 
a quarter of a mile from the ſhore, a dead calm held 
us ſtationary. Nothing could exceed in beauty the 
ſplendour of the heavens, and the appearance of 
the ſeas unrufled boſom reflecting thoſe ſplendours. 
My pen would in vain eſſay to pourtray a ſcene at 


that time perfectly new to me, and which for a 


ſpace or two, held my ſenſes captive. 


When I roſe from my reverie, I found PARSONS, 


as deeply engaged as I had been; and without a 


E 


word to beſtow on his company. BATLANVTYNI, 
and a better companion cannot be, perceiving we 
were like to remain where we was for ſome time, 
ſoon meaſured his length on the deck, but not to 
lumber : © The muſe,” ſaid he, © infpires me, 
and I'Il pencil down her dictates.” Parsons and 
myſelf brought from below a bottle of ale, and fome 
genuine ſea biſcuit on which we amuſed ourſelves, 
and laughed at our poet. I ſay our poet, as he ſoon 
produced a range of Hudibraftics not unpleaſantly 
deſcriptive of the few happy hours we had ſpent to- 
_ gether. This effuſion of ready genius I have by 
me, and would lay it before my readers, could I 
aſſure myſelf it would be pleaſing to the author. 


On the approach of night we returned to Cowes, 
and the following day proceeded in a chaiſe to Cariſ- 
| brook caſtle, laughing all the way at Parsons's 
jokes, who was in excellent ſpirits. Viſiting the 
veſtages of antiquity was one of his hobbies, and we 
found his remarks at once judicious and entertain- 
ing. When we came to examine the well, PAR- 
SONS was aſked by the man, ſomewhat ſtricken in 
years, who ſhewed it, if he knew WooLLeTT's 
picture of General WoLze ?—being replied to in 
the affirmative, the veteran ſaid, I ſtood for 
my oron character the ſoldier who is ſupporting 


the general. Pazxsoxs made no reply, but putting 


a ſhilling into the man's hand, for which he was 
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very thankful, walked away to ſome other part of 
the ruin, without ſpeaking a word till he had got at 
ſome diſtance, when he exclaimed: © I have been 
more ſatisfied in contemplating the face of my old 
four-footed friend, meaning the ancient jackaſs 
who walks in the wheel of the well, and well known 
by every viſitor, © than in attending to the hum- 
bug of that lying old thief.” I could not help ob- 
ſerving that I was rather inclined to credit the o, 
thief*'s aſſertion, from the improbability of ſuch 
a character even thinking of /uch men as WSI 


and WooLLETT, much more Ry uſe of them 
in a fabrication. 


I thought Parxsons to blame in ſuſpecting the 
tale of this poor man, who it was evident took 
a pride in telling it to all comers; and the more to 
blame, as he told it with modeſty, and, in himſelf, 
bore the marks of a veteran who had ſeen ſer- 
vice, and might, on that account, be placed in the 
ſituation in which we found him. But the beſt of 
us err at times; and where' is the man without his 
failing ? 


We now took a view of the window from whence 
the ill-fated CyrLs attempted an eſcape; as well 
as of other parts of this extenſive ruin. At length 
we arrived at a high flight of ſteps, which BaLLan- 
TYNE and myſelf wiſhed to aſcend, as they led to a 
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ſituation commanding a very fine proſpect. We 
perſuaded ParsoNns to remain below, but in vain ; 
he would aſcend with us: when we had gained, al- 
moſt, theirextreme height, our companion was ſeized 
with a violent fit of coughing, and, to add to our 
diſtreſs, the few ſteps we had yet to paſs were in 
parts looſe, and in others broken away, ſo that our 
footing, without this alarming let to our progreſs, 
was not only unpleaſant but rather dangerous.— 
Fortunately the fit was of ſhort duration, and when 
it was over we inſtantly deſcended, and proceeded 
to our chaiſe ; ParsoNs remaining much indiſpoſed 
the whole evening, and ſtriving in vain to be, as he 
well knew how,—entertaining. Having paſſed ano- 
ther night at Cowes, we left the iſland, and again 
landed within two miles of Netley Abbey, in order 
to take a view of that pictureſque and . venerable 
ruin. 


- Proceading toa a houſe, we bargained with 


its owner for a ride to the abbey in his tilted cart, 


and a delightful ride it proved. On examining the 
remains of this once noble and extenſive ſtructure, 
the fire-place in the kitchen attracted Pargons's 
particular attention: ſtanding on its broad hearth, 
he formed ſome laughable ideas of the ſcenes of 
gluttony in which the monks have been ſaid to in- 
dulge themſelves. This recollection of good living 
created an appetite, and, by joint conſent, we trundled 
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Into the garden of a decent looking cottage, the 
miſtreſs of which laid a clean cloth, and ſoon pro- 
duced ſome excellent bacon and eggs, on which we 
made a hearty meal. Nor was this all, the ruſtic 
dame, on inquiry, was found to be in the poſſeſſion 
of ſome good old red port, ſo chriſtened by BALLAx- 
TYNE, by whoſe advice and aſſiſtance we made ſhift 
to get down two bottles without being either ſick or 
ſorry. | 7 : 


Paying our reckoning, and mounting our cart, 
which was as much ſurveyed as if it had been the 
lord mayor's ftate coach, by four of the matron's ſun 
burnt offspring, we proceeded to the ferry and paſſed 
over to Southampton. Here my friend looked 
into the ſtate of his finances, and found them wax- 
ing-rather low. After regretting that he had not 
taken better care at ſetting out, he concluded in 


applying to the © facetious Caledonian.” No ſooner 
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ſaid than done, and by Mr. BALLANTYNꝝE“'s aſſiſt- 
- ance, who was then to leave us, and who very gen- 
teelly refuſed for ſome time to take a draft on Mr. 
Parsons's banker, we were enabled to prolong our 
Journey. | 


It was now between fix and feven in the evening: 
therefore taking leave of Mr. BALLANTVNE, whoſe 
agreeable ſociety had added greatly to our ſatisfac- 
tion, we were conveyed in a Chaiſe to Saliſbury, and 


Et: 
the next morning, after viſiting the cathedral, pro- 
ceeded to Stone-henge. On our way to this myſte- 
rious pile, my friend took occaſion to cenſure certain 
writers who certainly have given accounts of the 
ſituation of Stone-henge with a Hing ſpirit. One 
of theſe gentry,” ſaid he, © tells of giving ſixpence 
to a wandering wretch ; who, ſhaking his head, ex- 
claimed, * alas! your bounty is of no uſe here, for 


I muſt expire on this waſte before I can procure 


food in exchange for it.” Now,“ continued my 
companion, *© I would aſk this gentleman, what 


buſineſs his object had in ſuch a place as he de- | 


ſcribes? But the truth is, and we have witneſſed 
it, that our chaiſe is now at Stone-henge and it is 
not ten minutes ſince we have paſſed, in all their 
pride and comfort ; wood, water, vegetation, and 
abode.” Os 

I now come upon the melancholy cloſe of 
a life, marked by few intereſting varieties ; but 


ſupported and rendered intereſting by ſtrong charac. 


ter and moral rectitude. In due time the virtues, 
manners, and foibles of a Parsons, will be diſ- 
played more fully : at preſent I am engaged on 
his tablet, by-and-by I mean to raiſe his Monu- 
MENT. | | X 


— 


I wave, therefore, till then, the mention of 


many occurrences which happened during our 
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ſeveral excurſions to Dover and other places, and 
which of themſelves would form a volume. And, 
as I never was in the habit of accompanying Mr. 
PaR80Ns to the green- room, I muſt of courſe leave 
ſuch mention to the accurate writer of its Ax RC- 
bor Es, if ſuch mention prove agreeable to Fre gen- 
tleman's creative fancy. 


As Mr. PIs loved his profeſſion, and acted 
from Nature, his ideas were ever taken from objects 
which moved in her circles, and not from thoſe of 
Fancy. His characters laying in the lower walks 
of comedy, it was his practice to mix occaſionally 
with company at certainpublic houſes, which might 
not ſtrictly rank amongſt thoſe of the firſt rate; on 
this account, and on this only, he has been charged 
by the ill-judging and illiberal, with preferring the 
haunts of the middling and vulgar herd, to thoſe of 
a ſuperior deſcription :—but- no ſtronger proof to 
the contrary could be given, than his native man- 
ners, which were allowed to be markingly worthy 
of a refined wit'and a finiſhed gentleman. 


At one of theſe houſes before alluded to, a laugh- 
able circumſtance took place which exemplifies his 
paſſion for imitative landſcape ; and his ſtrong pre- 
ference to that great maſter of the ſublime and beau- 
tiful, the impreſſive WIIsox. 


oy 


The artiſt DER WiLps and myſelf were engaged 


to dine with him on a fiſh dinner at the Black Jack, 
Clare-Market ; the hour three o'clock: ſome cauſe, 
needleſs to mention, kept me a few minutes beyond 
my time, and Parsons ſomewhat impatient, re- 
queſted Dx WII px to look after me one way while 
he went the other. In Stanhope Street, while exa- 
mining a wretched daubing, the glaring colours of 
which had attracted my ſight, DE WII pr found me; 
and with ſome juſtice accuſed me with want of 
punctuality, adding © Why the fiſh is on the table! 
ParsoNs ſwears you ſha'nt have a mouthful ; and he 
only wants you to be mortified in ſeeing us devour 
the cod's head, without admitting you to a taſte.” 
To this intelligence I replied that I would engage 


to procure to myſelf the firſt ſcoop if I pleaſed. — 
Converſing on how that would be poſſible, we pro- 


ceeded to the dinner table, where ſat Parsons ſuffi- 
ciently out of temper, and repeated thethreat made 
to Dx Witpe. I now came forward with my excuſe, 
which was, that at the broker's ſhop in Stanhope 
Street I ſaw a ſmall WIIsox juſt purchaſed by a 
gentleman, who told me in a whiſper it was worth 
twenty guineas, but on which the ſtupid owner had 
chalked no more than fifteen ſhillings. PARSONs 
haſtily queſtioned, © Is he gone?“ and being an- 
ſwered in the negative, he drew back his ſpoon, juſt 
ready to divide a portion for his own plate: laid it 
down; put on his hat; and taking De Witpe by 
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ſeveral excurſions to Dover and other places, and 
which of themſelves would form a volume. And, 
as I never was in the habit of accompanying Mr. 


 PaRs0Ns to the green-room, I muſt of courſe leave 


ſuch mention to the accurate writer of its Ax RC- 


por Es, if ſuch mention prove ehe to that gen- 


tleman's creative fancy. 


+ 


As Mr. ParsoNs loved his profeſſion, : and acted 
from Nature, his ideas were ever taken from objects 
which moved in her circles, and not from thoſe. of 


Fancy. His characters laying in the lower walks 


of comedy, it was his practice to mix occafionally 
with company at certain public houſes, which might 
not ſtrictly rank amongſt thoſe of the firſt rate; on 
this account, and on this only, he has been charged 
by the ill-judging and illiberal, with preferring the 
haunts of the middling and vulgar herd, to thoſe of 
a ſuperior deſcription :—but no ſtronger proof to 
the contrary could be given, than his native man- 
ners, which were allowed to be markingly worthy 
of a refined wit'and a finiſhed gentleman. 


At one of theſe houſes before alluded to, a laugh. 
able circumſtance took place which exemplifies his 


paſſion for imitative landſcape ; and his ſtrong pre- 


ference to that great maſter of the ſublime and dean. 
tiful, the e Wiso. 


of 


The artiſt DB WII pz and myſelf were engaged 


to dine with him on a fiſh dinner at the Black Jack, 
Clare-Market ; the hour three o'clock : ſome cauſe, 
needleſs to mention, kept me a few minutes beyond 
my time, and Parsons ſomewhat impatient, re- 
queſted DE WII DE to look after me one way while 
he went the other. In Stanhope Street, while exa- 
mining a wretched daubing, the glaring colours of 
- which had attracted my fight, Dx WII pr found me; 
and with ſome juſtice accuſed me, with want of 
punctuality, adding © Why the fiſh is on the table! 
ParsoNs ſwears you ſha*nt have a mouthful ; and he 
only wants you to be mortified in ſeeing us devour 
the cod's head, without admitting you to a taſte.” 
Io this intelligence I replied that I would engage 


to procure to myſelf the firſt ſcoop if I pleaſed. — 
Converſing on how that would be poſſible, we pro- 


ceeded to the dinner table, where ſat Par8ons ſuffi- 
ciently out of temper, and repeated thethreat made 
to Dx WII pr. I now came forward with my excuſe, 
which was, that at the broker's ſhop in Stanhope 
Street I ſaw a ſmall WirsoN juſt purchaſed by a 
gentleman, who told me in a whiſper it was worth 
twenty guineas, but on which the ſtupid owner had 
cChalked no more than fifteen ſhillings. PARSONs 
haſtily queſtioned, © Is he gone?“ and being an- 
ſwered in the negative, he drew back his ſpoon, juſt 
ready to divide a portion for his own plate: laid it 
down; put on his hat; and taking De WIIDE by 
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the arm, was on the point of proceeding to the bro- 


kers, when I undecei ved him; and begged a pardon 
which was not very readily granted. However, af-. 
ter a time, loving a joke at his heart, he told me 
never to paſs mine at dinner time again, and the 


matter ended on all ſides in perfect good humour. 


Mr. Dz WIIpDR is well known as an artiſt, for 
his ſpirited likeneſſes of moſt of the principal per- 
formers of the London theatres, as well as for his 
ſcene in The Children in the Wood, in which are 
given a ſpeaking portrait of young BAN xNIST ER, and 
another of equal merit, of that little brunette, BLAxp. 
The archneſs of whoſe manner has rendered her ever 
welcome to audiences lately very indulgent, in ſpite 
of a diminutive form, and-a countenance in which 
beauty owns not a ſingle feature.—But of all the 
ſubjects produced by the pencil of this gentleman, 


his ſcene in the Village Lawyer, including likeneſſes 


of PaRsoxs and young BANNISTER, is conſidered as 


his maſter- piece. 


On a very fine day in his /af September, we took 
our Ja rural ramble. Leaving the park at Buck- 
ingham-gate and purſuing our way along the King's 
Road, Mr. Parsons was much ſtruck with the 
fine appearance of Sloane-Street, viewed from the 
Square, ſaying : © I don't know but I and Dor r 
may come and live here, I am only loling my health 


3 


and teaſing myſelf with the theatre; and, as you 
fay, another winter in that d——d rambling place 
may knock me up.” Leaving Sloane Square, we 
proceeded along the road to the back of Chelſea- 
College, ſtopping at every turn, to view the plea- 
ſant manſions, and grounds around them. We 
came at length to a cottage and garden remarkably 
rural, which once belonged to a Mr. PorrER, a 
phyſician, whoſe town houſe was in Taviſtock-Street, 
Bedford-Square. The ſpot charmed him, and he 
exclaimed, © Sloane-Street! No, no; this ſhall be 
the place if I can get it by-and-by.” We took 
our dinner at a houſe in Chelſea, after which a coach 
conveyed us to Kenſington-Gardens, which he was 
delighted with, and ſaid, © I have been in Paris, 


* 


and other places; and have traverſed gardens much 


_ praiſed by travellers; but believe me, B. here is 
more taſte and beauty diſplayed in this enchanting 
boundary than in all of them put together. Indeed 
I muſt freely own to you, that in all our movements 


from place to place, we have not met with more 


variety and ſweeter ſcenery, than that we have be- 
held during our little ramble.” Ah! little was I 
aware that he was then taking his final farewel (in 
reſpect to the ſcenic part of her impreſſive works) 
of the goddeſs of his ſoul, NaTukes! 


It may not be improper in this place to obſerve, 
that the lady mentioned in the late converſation. was 
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Mr. PaRsoxs's ſecond wife, to whom he was married 
at Lee Church, where his remains are depoſited ; 
and that no children bleſſed the firſt connubial bed. 
By the lady he left behind him, he had two ſons, 

the elder of whom died, to the beſt of my ane 
tion about t two years fince. 


When Old Drury was levelled to the ground, Mr. 
Parsons but too frequently obſerved that he ſhould 
not long ſurvive the demolition of a fabric, in which 
he had paſſed ſome of his happieſt hours. On the 
completion of the new, he expreſſed a wiſh that his 
health might permit him to'play in it. This wiſh 
he was enabled to accompliſh, and on the new ſtage 
performed ſeveral of his characters; but, I am ſorry 
to add, to the material injury of a conſtitution, ill- 
fortified- againſt chilling winds and damp walls. 
During the laſt inclement winter I have frequently 
lent him my arm from his apartment to the theatre, 
to which he has gone in a very low ſtate indeed, © I 
go, BEeLLamy,” he would fay, © to add a little 
more to the purſe I have been long preparing for 
my wife and my boy, that when I am gone they 
may find themſelves independent of the world. 


When he heard of BappeLey's death, he ſaid, 
% Poor BaDDELEy, he has been long going, but 
I thought he would have laſteda little longer, how- 

ever.— Well, well, it will be tbe ſame way, and the 
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ame thing, with poor ParsoNs one of theſe days. — 
It's this winter has done his, and depend on't, 1t 
will do my buſineſs too.” At the time the funeral 
proceſſion paſſed the window, he ſtood at it in a 
penſive mood, ſaying little, but appearing abſorbed 
in thought—the tear ſtood in his eye ſpoke to 
him“ Let me alone; let me alone; he replied | 
haſtily, his eye following the ſable train till out of 
ſight. After a pauſe, and a ſigh, he ſaid, I'm 
thinking I might as well have gone with him too; 
he'd have followed me.” The truth is, it was with 
difficulty that I prevented him from attending the in- 

terment, which took place in the forenoon of a ſevere 
day, and in the ſevereſt winter's depth in the me- 
mory of the oldeſt man living. Had his wiſh been 
complied with, the conſequences would moſt likely 
ha ved proved ſudden, and fatal. 


On the firſt day of the year, 1795, I quitted a 
private apartment for a public ſhop, and pitched 
my trading tent in Maiden Lane, Covent Garden. 
For a conſiderable ſpace of time, previous to this 
removal, I had been in the habit of ſeeing Mr. 
PaRsoxs every day, and frequently dining with him 
at his own apartment, orelſewhere, as occaſion ſuited. 
The firſt dinner, on my new premiſes, he had 
determined ſhould be his treat, as he faid, © for luck 
ſake.” TI was accordingly favoured with his com- 
pany, and he remained with me in good ſpirits till 
c 
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the evening, when he returned to his apartment, re- 
gretting much, at parting, that I ſhould now be 
prevented by my buſineſs from ſeeing him ſo often 
as I had done; eſpecially, as during the ſevere wea- 
ther he ſhould be prevented coming to me, ſince he 
found my apartment much colder than his own. It 
was now that he repeated his wiſh that I would ſay 
\ ſomething of him after his death, which he did not 
think far diſtant, adding, © I have cheated the 
doctor's for many years, but they'll cheat me now: 
I find at this moment an unuſual pain, which I can- 
not deſcribe to you, —ſo God bleſs you, and good 
night.” On the Drury Lane bills for the next day, 
his name ſtood for Old Doyley, in Who's the Dupe, 
but he was unable to appear in it, and the entertain- 
ment was changed to the Engliſhman in Paris. 


The parts which Mr. Paxsoxs played after this 
evening, were, Foreſight, in Love for Love, on the 
8th of January, 1795; on the 12th, Lope Tocho, 
in the Mountaineers ; on the 13th, Elbow, in Mea- 
ſure for Meaſure; on the 15th, Money-Trap, in 
the Confederacy ;—and, on the 19th, before an audi- 
'ence, who ſaw for the laſt time, (beyond, all com- 
pariſon) the firſt comedian of his day, he appeared 
in his favourite character, Sir Fretful Plagiary; but 
illneſs deſtroyed his powers :—vain the attempt to. 
tally them;—they were gone forever! 
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It was truly affecting, to behold the deep concern 
which fat pictured on the countenances of the au- 
dience, when their old favourite felt himſelf 
obliged to recline on a chair on the ſtage, amidſt 
applauſe, mingled with pity and regret, on the part 
of that audience, and expreſſive ſignals of total decay, 
on that of the performer. When he came off, he 
ſaid to Mrs. PaR SONS, Doll, I come here no 
more.“ On his entering his lodging he ſat down, 

and obſerved that young BaxnxisTeR had been ob- 
ſerving him from the ſide wing; © Well, well,“ he 
continued, © he'll play it next time.“ 


On this melancholy warning of ſpeedy diſſolution, 
he left his lodgings in Ruſſell Street, and went to 
Mead's Row. . | 


A few days previous to that of his death, to the 
ſurpriſe of his attendants, he ſuddenly determined to 
riſe, dreſs, and go to a picture-ſale at Green- 
wood's; and in which determination he would not 
be oppoſed. When he was dreſſed and ready to be 
aſſiſted to the coach, Mrs. Parsons obſerved that 
ſhe had not ſeen him look ſo well for ſome time, 

and was entertaining, as that lady was pleaſed to 
tell me, ſome hopes of his recovery - when, on put- 
ting on his upper coat, ſhe was alarmed on letting 
his arm go, to ſee it fall to his ſide as if ſtruck with 
death. | 
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This was not known to himſelf, and when in the 
coach he ſaid, © Dol, I ſhall return ſoon, and tell 
you all the news.” On his way he gave ſigns to the 
ſervant who attended him, ofa ſlight derangement 
in his mind, for he would ſtop at the butcher's, and 
ordered home a large quantity of proviſion, though 
his family conſiſted of no more than three people; 
on being reminded of which, he expreſſed himſelf 
in terms of much diſpleaſure, and replied he would 
not be contradicted. Again ſeated in the carriage, 
he again became cheerful, and proceeded to Green- 
woods, where he ſaw many of his acquaintance, 
who complimented him upon his looks and rapid 
recovery. About four he returned home, and de- 
fired ſomething reliſhing to be prepared ; and after 
taking a more plentiful meal than uſual, he remain- 
ed in apparent caſe till fix, when he expreſſed a 
wiſh for tea, and was particularly attentive to its 
preparation: with his tea he likewiſe eat; con- 
gratulated himſelf in the change he felt for the bet- 
ter; and was laying out a plan for a ſpring jaunt; 
when, on a ſudden, he exclaimed, ©* Ah Dol I, it's 
all over! get me to bed, for I'm dying!“ | 


Being conveyed to his chamber of death, he 
calmly ſaid to Mrs. Pars8ons, (from whoſe rela- 
tion I pen theſe particulars of his laſt hours)— 
No crying Do L, I feel as if an inward fire was 


E 


conſuming me—kneel down and pray that my ſuf- 
ferings may ſoon be over. It's my fear they will 
not.—l am perfectly ſenſible, I am equally reſigned. 
I have reviewed my life, and recollect nothing to 
imbitter my laſt hours. —Mark me, I own a God, 

I go no further—and that God is merciful!““ 


His pains now increaſed, and his contortions 
were afflicting to behold : at length they ſubſided 
for a time, and he ſaid to Mrs. ParsoNns, who was 
diſſolved in tears by his fide, © If you have the 
leaſt regard for me, and wiſh me not to ſuffer, let 
me behold you calm. But do not-leave me, pray 
do not leave me: it is bodily, not mental pain I 
ſuffer under : I thank my God for all his mercies, 
who has ſuffered me to live many years longer than 
I had any right to expect ; by which I have been 
enabled to leave you and STEWART (meaning his ſon) 
an independance.” His pains now came on with 
great violence, and when they left him he ſunk 
into a doſe. Awaking from it, he talked much of 
having been in heaven among the angels; of hav- 
ing ſeen his ſon, his glorious BILL, among them; 
and that they inſiſted on having him return inſtantly. 
In the midſt of theſe wanderings, a ſervant brought 
2 picture, which had been ſent for Mr. Pa Rs os to 
paſs judgment on, into the room, to which he had 
been imprudently admitted. Mrs. Parsons very 
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. naturally remonſtrated on the i impropriety of bring- 


ing ſuch a ſubject at ſuch a moment; but the doctor, 
who was preſent, adviſed that the picture ſhould 
be held up to him. On ſeeing it, he leaned for- 
ward, graſped it in both hands, ſurveyed it with 
eagerneſs, and then, putting it aſide, ſaid, Take 
it away—take it away—it's not worth one farthing.“ 
This circumſtance, trifling as it may ſeem, is an 


added proof that the ruling paſſion ends but with 
exiſtence. 


Soon after this the dying man ceaſed to articu- 
late, fo as to be underſtood, but his eyes remained 
fixed on Mrs. Parsons, and followed her as ſhe 
moved about the room. The nurſe, as well as her- 
felf, for the laſt hour, fat by him, with ſomething 
to apply to his lips, to keep them moiſt ; but this 
office he only allowed to Mrs. Parsons. At length 
his laſt agonies came on, which terminated—in 
Darn! 


Mr. 3 breathed his laſt on the third morn- 
ing of the month of February, 1795. 


As it is my intention to bring forward many in- 
tereſting materials which, for prudent reaſons, I at 
preſent think proper to keep by me; and which 
will throw a farther light upon the character of my 


L * 1] 
lamented friend, I ſhall only add, that Mrs. Pax- 


SONS requeſted me to write letters to as many the- 
atrical gentlemen as would fill zwo coaches, the 
better part of whom in a manner that proved 
their regret and reſpect for the deceaſed at leaſt, ex- 
cuſed themſelves; and out of eight which accompanied 
the corpſe to its place of interment, three only 
were of the theatre. Theſe gentlemen were Mr. 
Corman, Mr. James AlcR EN, and Mr. CAuLFIELD. 


On the fifteenth of February, about noon, the 
body was conveyed in a hearſe and four, followed 
by two coaches, to Lee church, in Kent, the place 
of interment. During the burial ſervice, I obſerved 
many who appeareddeeply affected, and who walked 
after the mourners to the grave. 1 


Finding myſelf incapable of expreſſing all I could 
wiſh to include in the narrow compaſs of an ep:7aph, 
I applied to my friend, Mr. Drizpin, who favoured 
me with the following lines, to be engraved on the 
ſtone raiſed to the memory of the departed, who 
for many years was in habits of intimacy with the 

celebrated proprietor of Sans Soul. 


Here Parsons lies. Oft on Life's buſy ſtage; 
“ With Nature, reader, haſt thou ſeen him vie: 
He friendſhip knew; knew ſcience; knew the age: 
KReſpected knew to live lamented die.“ 
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The following impromptu was likewiſe written 
by Mr. D1sBpin. 


% When Parsons departed, Whim's favourite child, 
*© 'Twixt the two ſcenic muſes what hopes and 
what fears! 
tc As he heav'd his laſt ſigh, ſad Melpomene ſmil'd, 
te And ſport ive Thalia began to ſhed tears.“ 


I ſhould in this place ſay ſomething of the dra- 
matic character of Mr. Parsons, had not my friend 
Mr. LircuritLD rendered ſuch mention unneceſ- 
ſary, by his maſterly and elegant remarks, which 


were written at my requeſt, and which are ſubjoined 
to theſe memoirs. 


There was a report propagated ſoon after Mr. 
Pars0xs'sdeath, as falſeas it was illiberal a report 
which ſaid, Mrs. PARsONs had taken to herſelf an 
huſband to conſole her for one ſhe had loſt. To thoſe 
who mentioned this report to me, I always replied, 
That I believed I knew the gentleman to whom 
ſome lying paragraphsalluded, and that if the widow 
waited the u/ual time which decency has fixed for 
thoſe in her ſituation, I had no doubt, could my 
loſt friend riſe from his grave to do it, he would HIM- 
SELF give her away: but the lady having thought 
proper to wait only half that time, J have no more to 
ſay, but to wiſh her every poſſible happineſs. 
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It was likewiſe ſaid, that Mr. PaRsoxs had not 
taken care of his on: the will, ſubjoined, muſt reſcue | 
his memory from ſuch an ill-grounded aſperſion. 


WILL of WILLIAM Parsons, late of the pariſh of 
St. Mary, Lambeth, in Surry, deceaſed : proved 
the 5th of February, 1795, by DoROTHEA PAR- 
SONS, widow ; the relict and ſole executrix, who 


ſwore the perſonal eſtateto be under two thouſand 
pounds. 


« He gives his leaſehold eſtate called Stangate, 
near Weſtminſter Bridge, held by leaſe from the 
ſee of Canterbury, together with a ſmall freehold 
houſe and land, at Berſtead, near Maidſtone, to 
his ſon STEwarT PaksoNs, his heirs and aſſigns 
for ever: but if he dies before 21 then to his 
wife DoRoTHEA:directs his wife to receive the 
rents until his ſon attains 21, to enable her to 
maintain him.—Gives to his wife his leaſehold 
eſtate in Mead Place, and Mead Row, near the 
aſylum, for her life, and after her deceaſe to his 
ſon :—but if he dies in her lifetime without heirs 
then to her abſolutely. Gives his wife fifry-nine 
pounds per annum, ſtanding in his name in the 
e bank, and alſo two ſmall leaſehold houſes in 
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* London Road, what money ſhall be in the hands 
*« of Meſſrs. HopsoLL and MiTCHELr his bankers, 
« and in general all the reſt and reſidue of his "ſtare 
and poſſeſſions,” 


Will dated the 19th of December, 1792. 


. 


To Mr. Dispix, and to Mr. LITrCHTIEID, whoſe 
communications are here ſubjoined, I beg leave to 
return my ſincere thanks. 
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THE 


DRAMATIC CHARACTER 
1 = all”: | 


My. PARSONS. 


BY | 
JOHN LITCHFIELD, ESQ. 


\ 


THE MALIGNITY of human nature will ſeldom 
permit an action to ſpeak for ig,: It is ſure to 
attach ſome motive to the agent, which, let it have 
originated as it might, is, by falſe conſtruction and 
imaginary argument, diſtorted into every ſhape but 
that which it would, perhaps, naturally aſſume. No 
character is more liable to this ſort of conjectural 
blame than Tas crITIC ;—however candid or diſpaſ- 
ſionate he may be, or with whatever views he may 
fit down to deliver his ſentiments on things, perſons 
or manners, his praiſe is directly interpreted into 
VENAL ADULATION, and his cenſure into MALEVOLENT | 
— ES | 


PosTHumous criticiſm is, perhaps, the moſt pro- 
fitable. The writer, at leaſt, has an advantage over 
all illiberal prejudice and unworthy imputation: his 
object may be fairly allowed to be the eſtabliſhment 
of Turn, and the real eſtimation of cHaRacTER. 


> 
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I know not if the Latin maxim DR MoRTufs NIL 
NISI BONUM, is on many occaſions to be followed: 
poſterity can receive as little good from invariable 
praiſe, as it would from inceſſant reproach. As ex- 
ample is ſuperior to precept, ſo much the more 
ſhould we ſtudy to keep it as exact as poſſible, that 
what of it is good may be readily followed, and what 
is bad induſtriouſly ſhunned. 


The writer of this article entertains little doubt, 
but that the AcTors of a future age, will look back 
with very anxious curioſity, for the dramatic cha- 
racters of ſuch as have excelled in the preſent: and, 
among the objects of their inquiry, Parsons will, 
indiſputably, not be the 4a. With this conviction, 
he ſhall ſtri ly adhere to TRUTH; unbiaſſed by pre- 
judice, and uncorrupted by party, he will deliver his 
opinion exactly as he forms it; neither exaggerating 
merits, nor palliating defects; weighing both in 
the balance of equitable judgment, and leaving the 
ſcale to preponderate as it may. 


In matters of taſte, opinions will obviouſly claſh; 
it is not to be expected that o ſhould decide for 
all; men of ſenſe will intuitively judge for bem- 
ſelves; it is neceſſary, however, ſometimes, that the 
public mind ſhould be directed to a certain point. 
It is not every one that knows, till he is fold, what 
is, or what is not MORALLY right or wrong:—of 


© 
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what is cRITIcALILy juſt or eſtimable, there are 
comparatively but few who have the means of de- 
termining. 


It is aſtoniſhing how few of our beſt actors have 
got their fame in the line with which they firſt yar 
out; one would almoſt imagine, that Nature de- 
lighted to ſport with her children, by concealing the 
deſignation ſhe had fixed for their talents: or rather, 
that Fortune took a pleaſure in leading blind mor- 
tals, in the ouz/et of LE, that her never-ending ca- 
price might be gratified in reſtoring them to the right 
track, PaRsoNs originally turned his thoughts to 
tragedy, and filled a reſpectable caſt of characters, 
in that line, for ſome time after his debt: a mere 
accident led him to aſſume a comic part, one evening, 
when his ſucceſs was ſo much beyond his hopes, that he 
_ threw away the dagger and the bow], and graſped 
the emblems of the comic muſe ſo firmly, that they 
clung to him with unſhaken conſtancy to che laſt 
moment of his life. 


In what are called the ol U Mex of comedy, PAR- 
sos fixed his claim to excellence. There are ſome 
buffo characters, however, in which he made an un- 
rivalled ſtand. His chef 4 auvre was ForesIGHT 
in Love for Love; after this muſt be placed Cor- 
BACCHIO in the Fox, and Sir FxRTrUL PLAGIARY 

in Sheridan's delightful fatire. 


„ 3 

In ſpeaking of the merits of Paxsoxs, the critie 
unfortunately has no means of comparing them with 
thoſe of another, that he may telt in what they ex- 
celled, and where they were ſurpaſſed; ſince there is 
no living actor who can poſlibly be lugged into any 
competition with him. He vas an undoubted 
Olof NAL, both in conception and manner; and if 
any performer could be ſaid to found a /chool of a. 
ing, ParsoNs would be the firſt to lay claim to ſuch 
an honour; with a fund of genuine Engliſb Hu- 
MOUR, he combined the 1:alian GesTIcuLaTtION, 
and the French Locouoriov. His whim was in- 
ceſſant, elicited in a thouſand different ways, and 
productive of mirth through a thouſand different 
channels. Such was the eccentricity of his humour, 
that the laugh he once provoked, he could prolong 
by a variety of ſtratagems, apparently unforced, till 
the audience were abſolutely convul/ed, and the actors 
in the ſame ſcene with him incapable of conduct- 
ing its progreſs. The difficult a/p:rations, which no 
doubt were the conſequence of the diſeaſe that 
brought him, to the grave, he ſoon learned to adapt 
to his profeſſional capacity, and thus, what an irri- 
table mind would have made the plea of peeviſhneſs 
and complaint, Paksoxs, with as much good hu- 
mour as ingenuity, converted to a ſource of innocent 


I hilarity. 
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Some people, more ill-natured than conſiderate, 
have been willing to ſink all the genuine qualities of 
comic humour which PARsONs fo richly poſſeſſed, 
in the indiſcriminate cenſure of uffoonery and gri- 
mace ; While others, indulging in a contrary ex- 
treme, have decreed 7hat to be his only merit which 
was ſo triumphantly conſidered as the damnation 
of his fame. The ſuperciliouſneſs of ignorance is 
of all vanities the moſt contemptible. Things va- 
luable and neceſſary in themſelves, are frequently, 
by the abuſes of ſtupidity and affectation, degraded 
into terms of ridicule and reproach, The CanT 


or CRITICISM has been the bane of all rational ana- 


lyſis ; while, from the pride of one man, and the im- 
pudence of another, opinions are daily gaining 
ground, which if they could be traced to their ori- 
gin, would be found ſheltering themſelves behind 
the broad bulk of a city tobacconiſt ; or ſwelling 
the important creſt of a weſt-end vender of tape.— 
If Paksoxs was a mere buffoon, there NEVER WAS AN 
ACTOR ON THE STAGE : if grimace was his only 


merit, Humour and Fancy are expletives in the 
catalogue of dramatic requiſites. People have been 


in the habit of ſeeing Paxsoxs in the loweſt ſcum 
of Farce, where extravagance is not only allowed, 


but even looked for and admired; and have immedi- | 


ately exclaimed againſt the-licentiouſneſs of his ac- 
tion, and the unwarrantable diſtortion of his coun- 
tenance: forgetting that farce was never intended to 


Wa, 
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be an accurate repreſentation of xANNERS in /ife, 
or that an actor in it was to preſerve all the ſo- 
briety and reſtraint neceſſary to the chaſter exhibi- 
tions of comic character. It is not to be denied 
that ParsoNs could © outſtep the modeſty of na- 
* ture,” as well as the beſt pantomime of this or 
any former day, but it is equally clear that he could 
confine himſelf alſo within ber rigid pale, and con- 
form to the ſtricteſt demands of her immaculate go- 
vernment. The beauty and perfection of Parsons, | 
as a comedian, were the variety and pliablene/s of his 
talents. It was to the manager's profit who en- 
gaged him, that one night he could give all the /e- 
date peculiarities and quiet humours of Foręſigbt and 
Vellum ; and another, the outrageous buſtle and fire 
of Lovegold and Don Louis; that, as circumſtances re- 
quired, he could perſonate the vigilant guardian— 
the drunken domeſtic the broken-down debauchee 
the irritable author—the wonder-tranced di &70- 
zary gull the enraged father—the obſtinate maſter 
—and the ſuperannuated dotard; and to all theſe. 
he could give juſt what quantum of purity or bur- 
leſque, fimplicity or extravagance, character or ca- 
ricature, his own inclination might prompt, or the 
nature of the imperſonation require. Sometimes, 
indeed, the warmth of his imagination carried him 
a little too far, but the audience were oftener more 
in fault than himſelf, whoſe continuity of laughter 
and applauſe ſeduced him into a redundant geſticu- 
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lation which was always ſure, however, to inſpire 
them with the utmoſt good humour. If I ever felt 


myſelf inclined to quarrel with Parsons on the 


ſtage, it was when, with unmerciful and inexcuſa- 
ble pertinacity, he indulged himſelf in repetitions 
of a favourite OaTH. 


In addition to the fame which PARsoxs ſo juſtly 
acquired in the characters above enumerated, confi- 
derable credit ſhould be given him for ſeveral 
perſanations of a different kind, which he ſuſtained 
ſo ſucceſsfully at Mr, CoLman's theatre, in the after 
part of his dramatic career. 'The exquiſite humour 
and character he gave to SHEEPFACE in the Village 
Lawyer, will be remembered when the merits of 
the farce itſelf can have no claim to any further me- 
morial. It is ſeldom, indeed, that one actor gets 
much credit in a part written originally for another, 
and recommended to the town by previous exertion. 
Here, however, Parsows outſtript all his compe- 
titors, and robbed Epwix, for once, of the honours 


which in every other inſtance, are ſecurely mis 
OWN. 


The peculiar merit of Parsows, has not yet been 
touched upon, and that is the art of immer/ing him- 
ſelf, as it were, in the character he meant to deli- 
enate. An actor thinks himſelf tolerably proficient 
if he can get through his part without the aſſiſtance 
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of the prompter, and lend a few common- place ar- 
tifices to aid the deceptio viſus; but Parsons had 
too vigorous a mind to be contented with this cold 
aſſumption of character: he taught his whole Sys- 
TEM to act as well as his face and arms; he wrapped 
himſelf up in a part, and deluded himſelf by a ſin- 
gular proceſs, into the notion that he was in reality, 
the man he only feigned to repreſent. This it was 
which graced that Sour and ANIMATION to his per- 
formances, that intereſted the audience in ſo powerful 
a degree. His DRUNKEN MAN was the moſt aſto- 
niſhing effort of art, perhaps, that the profeſſion 
ever evinced: every limb, every muſcle was inebri- 
ated; his eye dulled ; his knees tottered; his jaw 
hung; his tongue faulrered ; and in ſhort every 
ſymptom of intoxication was ſo cloſely copied, that 
one would have thought the obſervation of his whole 
life had been confined to the diftempered devotees of 
the JoLLY GOD. Nor did this ſpirited perſona- 
tion reſt here: he carried it into every character, he 
ſuſtained and preſerved it amid the pungencies of 
bodily pain, and the encroachments of infirmity and 
diſeaſe. | 


The loſs of Parsoxs to the ſtage, is at this junc- 
ture more particularly an object of ſerious concern ; 
when the unbluſhing front of impudence ſuperſedes 
the claim of modeſt MERIT, and genius, trodden down 


E 


and inſulted by managerical caprice, is compelled 
to crouch at the footſtool of dullne/s and IGNORANCE. 


Never was there a time when the ſtage' was ſo 
wretchedly ſupplied with performers, or the judg- 
ment of the town ſo deplorably weak, as the preſent. 
There ſeems to be a combination between managers, 
actors, and the public, to put COMMON SENSE to the 
route, and erect the ſtandard of ABSURDIT x on the. 
threſhold ſhe has been reluctantly forced to aban- 
don. | 
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DEAR SIR, 


WHEN I firſt underſtood that, at Mr. PAR- 
SONs's deſire, you were to oblige the world with ſome 
of the moſt material occurrences of his life, I gave 
you a promiſe, with particular pleaſure, that I 
would throw together ſuch remarks as an intimacy 
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of ſome years with that celebrated character ſhould 
enable me to make. 


In conformity to that promiſe, and out of reſpect 
to a man who had many valuable qualities, and both 
an underſtanding and a genius infinitely beyond the 
common runof his profeſſion, I ſhall, ina looſe way, 
ſet down what I think moſt material concerning 
Mr. PaRsoxs, whoſe life cannot be unacceptable 
to the public; for indeed they are intereſted in it, 
he having abundantly repaid their foſtering care, by 
the repeated pleaſure he afforded them, when his 
abilities, under the influence of that care, had grown 
to maturity. 


I know nothing of the early part of Parsons's 
life, nor had J ever learnt that any ſuch perſon was in 
exiſtence, till he and his wife performed Filch and 
Mrs. Peachum, at Drury Lane theatre ; which, I 
believe, was about thirty years ago. It ſhould feem, 
that GaRRick, at that time, entertained no great 
opinion of his abilities, by giving him ſo ſubordi- 
nate a character; and indeed it was ſaid, and I own it 
appears very probable, that the huſband was engaged 
for the ſake of the wife, for as Mrs. CLive was then 
in. the zenith of her reputation, and it was a rule, by 
way of a ſtroke of good generalſhip, in Garrick, 
always to ſet up his beſt performers rivals, to rein, as 
he uſed to call it, their high horſe with a curb, ſo 
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he might fancy that Mrs. Parsons would turn out 
of ſufficient conſequence to awe the towering pride 
of ambitious KAR; that, at the expiration of her 
article, ſhe might abate a little of thoſe exorbitant 
conditions, which ſhe never failed to exact, at the 
_ renewal of every agreement. But KATE of Drury 
Lane, like KaTz of Ruſſia, was not to be frightened 
with ſquibs; though it muſt be confeſſed Mrs. Par- 
SONS was a bouncer. In nothing, however, but in 
the ſize of her perſon, was ſhe ſuperior to Mrs. 
Crive, who, albeit, was no fairy herſelf. Mrs. 
Parsoxs's abilities were very tiny indeed, and an- 
fwered no other purpoſe to GaR RI, than to coun- 
teract his own intention, of which advantage there can 
be no doubt but Mrs. Crive profited. He, how- 
ever, who was never caught out, took care in the 
end to be well reimburſed ; for finding in Parsons 
very extraordinary merit, he firſt ſecured him upon 

very mediocre terms, and then got rid of the wife 
| altogether, taking care, however, left Parsows 
ſhould get too far a-head, to ſet him up a rival in 
HARTRY, 9 


But the merit of Pa Rs os was not of a kind to be 
injured by competitorſhip: it did not conſiſt of 
quaintneſs nor ſervile imitation; it was genuine, and 
all his own, and though the ſtage had at that time to 
boaſt of SHuTER and YArEs, yet Parsons, in the 
very ſame caſt of characters, kept a very reſpectable 


«1 


ſtand; for though hehadnotthe irrefiſtible pleaſantry 


of SHUTER, nor the dry judgment of YaTts, yet 


there was ſuch truth in his acting, that there was often 
SHUTER Corrected, and YarTEs ſoftened. | 


Hut what gave the ſtrongeſt proof of his excellent 


underſtanding, was, the judicious choice he made 
of his characters, which were generally guardians 


= mo. Both of theſe are very unpromiſing to 


er, but, nevertheleſs, he brought them 
to 106 igheſt pitch of reſpectability. Guardians 
and fathers, in general, in the conſtruction of come- 
dy, are no more than mere mediums to diſplay the 
ſuperior brilliancy of the other characters; they in- 


troduce that humour which others utter, they are 


the three firſt lines of the epigram, of which the 
fourth is the point. | 


It ſhould ſeem ſingular, therefore, that Pa RSONS 
made this choice, but his reaſons are full of good 
ſenſe and critical diſcrimination. He was deter- 


| mined to make that reſpectable which had been ne- 


ver ſo conſidered before, and by ſtudying the pet- 
tiſh -peeviſhneſs and other paſſions of old men, and 
contemplating very probably, in real life, what effect 
theſe had on the voice, the face, nay the very gait; 
he gave ſo faithful a portraiture of nature, that 
though the ſubject was not handſome, it was uni- 

verſally admired for its extraordinary ſimilitude. It 
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was very common to ſay, © I never liked this part 
till Parsons performed it, there is nothing in it, 
and yet how intereſting he makes it.“ 


Whether Garrick, from this circumſtance, was 
of the opinion of the miſer, © that he who makes 
ſomething out of nothing, may make a little go 
a great way,” I know not; but certainly from 
that time he never wrote any thing but he lugged 
ParsonNs into it, and as if all other authors were of 

the ſame opinion, almoſt all the characters of this 
deſcription for twenty years havenot only been filled 
originally by PARsONs, but they have been at- 
tempted by thoſe authors to be heightened in order 
to receive advantage from the merit of ſo good a 
performer : witneſs his character in Who's the Dupe, 
the Son-in-Law, the Spaniſh Barber, and many 
others. 


I don't mean to be underſtood that all characters 

of this deſcription are mediocre, where they form 
the principal feature of the piece, ſuch as the Mi- 

ſer, &c. they are capital parts ; but thoſe for a time 

did not fall to Parxsons's lot, for while SuuTER 

and YATEs were in poſſeſſion of ſuch characters as 

Don Choleric, Parsons was obliged to content 

himſelf with Don Manuel, and it is his being able 

to come forward under theſe diſadvantages, and 

greatly to outſtrip in their own way ſuch veterans 
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as Col Iixs and Martin, I mention as a proof of 
his great merit. 


His other characters, which were various and nu- 
merous, he performed ſometimes with great claim 
to commendation, and at other times not altoge- 
ther ſo much: this, however, did not ariſe from 
either his ignorance of human nature, or want of 
diſcrimination : on the contrary, I have before ſaid 
that theſe were the principal traits of his prafefſiio- 
nal merit ; but it ſeems to have been a too anxious 
defire to give every part of his audience ſatisfaction, 
forgetting that admirable leſſon of SuAKESPEARRE, 
e to let the firſt care be to ſecure the good opinion of 
the judicious.” This he certainly ſometimes 
neglected to do, by unneceſſarily laying an empha- 
ſis on words to point out to the leſs informed part 
of the theatre their import, like the man in the 
ſtory retailed by Foort in one of his farces, who 
having painted the ſign of King Charles in the oak, 
leſt the ſpectators ſhould not know what it meant, 


wrote under it © this is not the owl in the ivy 
buſh.” 


This obſervation will be found true upon recol- 
lecting how he performed Doc BERRY in Much-ado 
about Nothing : his other fault, for I think he had 
but.one more, was a perpetual anxiety to be unne- 
ceſſarily audible. I ſhould not wonder, as his com- 
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plaint was pulmonary, that this in ſome degree 
ſhortened his exiſtence; in which caſe both his 
friends and the public would conſider it a fault of 
magnitude indeed. It will be contended that an 
actor ſhould be particularly careful both to be audi- 
ble and articulate ; and indeed it is the firſt leſſon, 
and the moſt material; but when this is firſt at- 
rained, and afterwards eſtabliſhed by habit, com- 
mon converſation, a very little elevated, eſpecially 


in comedy, will anſwer all the purpoſe. GAR RI, 


who knew better than any body the trim of an au- 
dience, always ſucceeded beſt when he could make 
_ himſelf audible in a whiſper: 


This trifling drawback on great and extraordi- 
nary merit, cannot be conſidered either as unkind or 
uncandid. If I could be guilty of flattery, I cer- 
tainly ſhould ſooner flatter the dead than the living ; 
it is more diſintereſted and more manly : to which 
charming ſentiment every man muſt ſubſcribe : but 
to celebrate a deceaſed friend, . by deſcribing him 
as a perfect being, is the ſtrongeſt of all ſatire, and 
the very thing of all others that Parsons, could he 

riſe from the tomb, would blot out. One of the 

moſt elegant things I ever heard was a compliment 

paid by My Lord Kenyon to My Lord Loucnso- 

ROUGH. Lord LouGnBoOROUGH had made a deci- 

ſion in Eſſex, contrary to the wiſh of the magiſ- 

trates, who ultimately brought the matter into the 
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King's Bench, where his Lordſhip's opinion was 


over-ruled. The tenderneſs of Mr. ERsKINE for 
Lord Loucnporoucn's reputation induced him to 
pronounce a high and eloquent encomium on his 


Lordſhip's merit and virtues, when Lord Kenyon 


thus ſtopt him ſhort : © Mr. ERSK INE, I have as 
* high an opinion of the merit and virtues of that 


noble Lord as you can have, but I ſhould have 


© a very contemptible one indeed of both, if Icould 


* for a moment believe that he conſidered himſelf 
e as infallible.”? 


After all, every thing I have ſaid of Pa RSONS, as an 
actor, every body knows to be truth. Thar part of 
his character, therefore, though it was neceſſary to 


touch upon it, becauſe it was the profeſſional part of 


it, all thoſe who have received for a long ſeries of 
years ſo much pleaſure from his exertions, could 
have delineated as faithfully as I have : T ſhall there- 
fore diſmiſs the theatrical career of Mr. Pa RSONs, 
with remarking, that now he is na more he has his 
imitators, which is an infallible proof of his ſterl- 
ing excellence. We have the lees at this moment of 


that rich wine we taſted in SHuTER. Epwix began 


to vend 1t, ſince which it has been philtered and 
ſtrained through ſo many hands, and had ſo much 
luke-warm water thrown on the dregs, that bad 
perry is ſparkling champaigne, compared to the in- 


comparable SHUTER given us at preſent. How 


1 


muſt Cnhuxc HITII be nauſeated at receiving Snu- 
TER, whom he did not like, at about the ſeventh 
hand, when he declared he could not bear GAR- 
RICK, Whom he did like, at the ſecond. 


For this have we to regret PaRsoNs as an actor, 
and for a more ſerious reaſon ſtill; for he being gone, 
we have little more now remaining than King and 
Miſs Popx, to put us in mind of the Auguſtine 
zra of the ſtage, the reign of Garrick. 

My knowledge of Mr. Parsoxs, as a man, aroſe 

from a circumſtance which gave me a cloſe and in- 
timate opportunity of coming at his private ſenti- 
ments, as well as forming an opinion of his mental 
endowments, and their application. As I dabbled 
in poetry and muſic, Parsons would inſiſt on my 
being a painter; and when I laughed at his project, 
relling him that, fond as I was of the arts, I had ne- 
ver turned my thoughts that way, he did not care 
a halfpenny for that, he was ſure I had ſtrength of 
mind enough to accompliſh any thing I undertook ; 
and if IJ would promiſe only to begin; he would 
anſwer for the reſt. Out of a whim, I took him at 
his word, and we that inſtant ſent for colours and 
canvaſſes; I made a very indifferent hand of it at 
firſt; but after a time, having copied a WiLsov to- 
lerably well, the original of which he ſold after« 
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wards to GARRICK, n. pronounced that 1 
8 ſhould do. | | 


"My next attempt was ſo ſucceſsful, that I'ventured 
to make it a preſent. - Being in company after- 
wards, where this picture was, with Sir JosnuA Rev- 
NOLDs, Dr. JohNsox, GoLDsMITH, and ſome others, 
Sir JosHUa could not keep his eyes off this picture. 
I felt very awkward at being thus expoſed, and 
GOLDSMITH, determined to increaſe my confuſion, 
told Sir Josnva that he did not wonder at his admi- 
ration at the picture, for that it was compoſed by a 
great man. * I do not know what you mean by 
compoſed,” ſaid Sir Josnua, © but it is the worſt 
thing I ever ſaw in my life. © Why do you take fo 
much notice of it then?” ſaid Go ůU“& TH. Oh! 
Sir,” ſaid Dr. Jounson, © phyſicians always love 
to analyſe the faces.” © My reaſon,” ſaid Sir 
Josnva, for noticing that picture is, that though 
taken altogether it is a very contemptible perform- 
ance, yet the man who painted it has an uncommore 
correct eye for colouring,” © There's a compli- 
ment for you, DispiN,” ſaid GoLpsMiTh, © why 
don't you make your beſt bow?“ It finiſhed by Sir 
Josnva's adviſing me to perſevere, and promiſing to | 


lend me ſome nn as models for my imita- 
tion. 


1 
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I mention this circumſtance becauſe it ſet me to 
work in earneſt in painting with Parsoxs at my 
elbow. I communicated to him this kindneſs of 
Sir Josua, and we both went the next morning 
to Leiceſter Square, where we pitched on ſuch pic- 
tures as would anſwer our purpoſe, 


We now ſet to work in earneſt ;. nothing came 
amiſs to us; Flemiſh or Italian, every thing we co- 
pied. Sir Josnva liberally furniſhed me with what- 
ever I ſent for, and the polygraphic art was in- 
ſtantly exerciſed. Nor was this an unlucky cir. 
cumſtance for ParsoNns, for though he was a good 
painter, particularly a good fruit painter, in which 
he made ELMER his model, before I ſaw him, this 
advantageous opportunity certainly gave him a very 
material lift. 


From this moment pictures and painters were all 
we could think of. When we were not at work, we 
were ſure to be at ſome exhibition of pictures: till 
at length I began to know painting ſo well, that I 
could in general gueſs the artiſt, without looking at 
the catalogue, | 

This was ParsoNs's forte; he was more a critic 
than a painter; he had more knowledge than geni- 
us ; had he been a muſician, he would have con- 
ſtructed harmony, not invented melody; had he been 
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à poet, he would have preferred a correct line to a 
brilliant one. In ſhort, he was more elaborate than. 
ſpirited, he paid more attention to the adjuſtment 
of many parts, than the grand effect of a whole; 
and thus, though he was a very good copier of a 
picture, he was by no means a firſt rate copier of 
nature. 4 6 | 


My mind, as the world very well knows, has al- 
ways been the reverſe of this; and thus our progreſs 
took in each a different bent: I painted more ſlo- 
venly than him, but often, in ſome reſpects, much 
better. This he always candidly confeſſed, and as 


à proof of it, a picture, our joint labour, was exhi- 


bited in that room which is now the Lyceum, about 
1770, by my deſire in his name; in which he pointed 
out to his friends and mine what part he had Painted, 6 
and what part I had. 


Paxsoxs's 1 however are very reſpectable 
productions: I do not, therefore, mean to depreciate 
his merit in what I have ſaid, nor ſhould I have men- 
tioned any thing relative to myſelf, had it not have 


been to account for the intimate converſations I ſo 


frequently had with PaRsoxs, when we have been 


employed for ſix hours together, delineating nature, 


and remarking on the various ſubjects that ſuch an 
employment introduced. 


T4 


In theſe converſations I found, for he never diſ- 
guiſed his ſentiments, that though ſtrictly an honeſt 
man, Parsons was rather a free thinker: I do not 
mean licentiouſly ſo, but one who admires the open 
neſs of morality, rather thanthe myſteries of religion. 
I know he has been cenſured for this, but the pub- 
lic may depend upon it, that the cenſure has attached 
to him more than any other way, from his having, 
perhaps imprudently, ventured apparently irreligi- 
ous aſſertions among illiberal and ignorant men, 
the tendency of which, upon the broad principle he 
took them up, would have appeared perfectly ho- 


nourable and moral to men of more candour and 


better underſtandings. 


PaRSsONs has alſo been cenſured for keeping low 


company ; this cenſure I muſt contend is as unfair 
as the other: ParsoNs did not keep low company: 

they were not his companions, he only went where 
they happened to be, with a view, being an adept 
in the ſtudy of nature, to ſee her unadorned, which 
It muſt be allowed was a great help to him in his 
profeſſion. The quaintneſs, vulgariſm, humour, 
and whim, which he found in a tap room; was the 
ore from which he extracted his theatrical gold, and 
the public are therefore obliged to him for toiling 
in thoſe mines, whence he brought ſo many natural 
gems, which, when with his ſkill, as an ingenious 
dramatic lapidary, he had poliſhed and arranged, 
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POR thoſe 1 brilliant fallies with which H they have 
been ſo often delighted. 


Beſides, there is precedent upon precedent in fa- 
Your of Parsons; and if Swirr would fit upon 
a ſtone on Ormond Quay at Dublin, for hours 
to pick up the humour, and I will ſay wit, of the 
Iriſh ſhoe-blacks and chairmen, if Gay went to 
Newgate to learn how-to write the Beggar's Opera, 
and Cox REV paſſed his time at Wapping while 
he drew the portrait of Ben the failor, why might 
not PARsoxs be permitted to go to the Black Jack, 
and fairly imbibe thoſe manners and that humour 
by the aſſiſtance of which he drew from his audience 
ſuch loud and laviſh applauſe? It is remarkable 
that Parsons did not act a character; he was the 
character itſelf ; and perhaps it is Ty owing to 
this circumſtance. | 


Did not Sta Jos1va RxvNOILDS pay a beggar to 
fit for the portrait of Ugolino. Has there been a 
rat-catcher, a general, an empreſs, or an oyſter- 
woman painted by any eminent artiſt but ſomebody 
fat for the picture. Nature cannot be fancied, ſhe 
muſt be ſeen to be imitated. But did I go on to ex- 
-cuſe Pax8oNs by precedents, there would be no end 
to it, and I ſhould not ſtop till I had brought my 
climax to the King and the Cobler, and all the Ori- 


8 „ 


ential rulers who mixed among ak common people | 
to learn how t to govern. 


5 Fs my ent converſations with PaRsONS, I 
could not fail to know his ſentiments on all general 
ſubjects; and I found that he had a rooted averſion 
to thoſe impoſitions and that quackery that has 
ſpread itſelf through all the laws and religions in 

the habitable globe; and as he could not reconcile 
to reaſon and truth what he was commanded to 
believe by prieſts and law-givers, he would, among 
his friends, animadyert pretty ſtrongly on theſe ſub- 
jects ; which he was well enabled to do, by poſſeſſ- 
ing a clear and ſtrong judgment, and having 
treaſured up a wonderful fund of information. He 
would ridiculethe puppet-ſhew parade of the Roman 
Catholic religion, as practiſed in Spain and Portu- 
- gal; and inveigh againſt the hypocriſy that pervades 
the tabernacle ; but always good tempered, and fre- 
r in a ſtrain of ee humour and Plea- 


ſantry. 


If remancher an abstand wid me, a little coarſe 
to be ſure, of being preſent with Shuter, who fre- 
quented Whitfield's tabernacle. This extraordinary 
preacher had been dealing out damnation with up- 
lifted. hands for a conſiderable time; at length 
getting on the ſubject of carnal deſires, he congra- 


tulated himſelf that the women in his flock were 
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honeft; | Thank God for this,” ſaid he: yes, my 
flock are the choſen, the elect, and did I think there 
was a whore among you, I would throw this bible 
at her head.” The women, who had been paying 
particular attention to this part of his ſermon, ſee- 


ing him, as he: ſpoke theſe words, lift up a moſt 


tremendous bible; — gs if his, like the ancient opi- 

nion of oratory, was, that it conſiſted in attion— 
tic: electricity, drew themſelves up 
in a ludicrous attitude to evade the blow. Oh, 
ho, ſaid he, 1 ſee how it is ! werder pu are 
an rats 5 Bc 


ni (philoſophical ſubjects he certainly took 100 
large a latitude, though his remarks were full of 
thoſe reflections that ſpring from a lively and pene- 
trating mind; they were, however, more ſpecious 
than concluſive, and had more of logic and caſuiſtry, 
than reaſon and truth. He made Voltaire and Rouſ- 


ſeau his models, and, caught with the tinſel of their 


fanciful opinions, he did not give himſelf ſufficient 
leiſure to examine that portion of alloy which he 
would certainly have found in them, if he had aſ- 
ſayed them by the ſtandard of that good ſenſe which 


| No eee . mne of than e | 


ah 0 not mean, ee to difhuragls Pk RSO NS 
by theſe remarks. He was, as I have ſaid before, 


ſtrictly an honeſt man; 'which is enough to ſhew | 
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that however he might: have differed. in f e 
points from thoſe who werk by the mere line and 
rule of morality and religion, yet he had enough of 
the firſt to make him do as he would be done by, 
and of the latter to cheriſſ an adoration of the Deity, 
with as much fervour as a devotee, though not per- 
1. . 1 much nene | 


T” 
*1 4 
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Thus Pai and I went on at different oppor- 


tunities for about four years, painting and chatting: 


aſter which time my other ſtudies obliged me to 
neglect the pencil, which I did not reſume again 
but now and then at ſhort intervals, till within 
theſe three years, and as it is now one-and-twenty 
years ſince I left the theatre, I have not in all that 
time had any opportunity of f ere as to 0 inti- 
mate IT of anten 


You will, of AY nail rourlell, W you 
properly can, of introducing his theatrical anec- 
dotes: they were numerous. and generally very en- 
tertaining; but I believe the beſt of them have al- 
ready appeared in print; but as they are as fair game 
for you as for any one elſe, I don't ſee why that 
ſhould reſtrain you from publiſhing them. I have 
myſelf printed two or three, in my Muſical Tour, 
vhich are at your ſervice, if you think en * be 


of any uſe to you. 
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The lines I wrote for his tomb-ſtone, and the 


impromptu I ſent you at We time of a nen 0 
are alſo very arent to. 


4 


Loy clus you are e es mich ** my ll 
leiſu ; would permit me to ſend you concerning 


my old friend PARsoxs, written in the way which 


I know would have been moſt acceptable to him; 
for he loved truth, and deteſted hypocriſy, during 
the time I knew him; and you and many others 
can bear teſtimony, that, to the time of his death, 
no one could accuſe him of inconſiſtency, The 


memory of a man warm and ſincere in his friend- 
| ſhip, affectionate and attentive in his domeſtic ſitu- 


ation, and upright and honeſt in his dealings, will 


ſuffer very little from the mention of a few venial 


foibles ; without which alloy never yet was worked 


up that imperfect compoſition called a human 
creature, 
1 am, dear "4 


Strand, 2 7, 1795. Truly your's, 
| 1 nn 
Mr. Bellamy thinks it neceſſary juſt to ſay, that he has 5 
no means availed himſelf of newſpaper paragraphs; he has not 


looked into the Mufical Tour of Mr. Dibdin for anecdotes con- 
cerning Mr. Parſons ; nar does he mean to 9 to it on any. 


Future occaſion. 


January 2, 1796. 
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TE BRITISH STAGE was at no time more rich 
in private worth than at the preſent moment :—and 
however it may have fallen off in profeſſional ex- 

cellence, the candid and unprejudiced muſt acknow- 

ledge, hat, there are yet left ſome ornaments to em- 
belliſh its choiceſt ſcenes :—ornaments that will not 
be forgotten till time ſhall have dropped its curtain 
over the race by whom they were remefithered. 


The author freely confeſſes, that where there is 
ſo much merit to dwell upon, he has occupied an 


inconſiderable ſpace indeed, on the ſcore of blame; 
aware that, | 


TEN CENSURE ILL, rox ONE wHo Acrs AMISS.” 
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THE 


LONDON THEATRES. 


In all the ſolemn ſtate of pictur'd woe, 
See, in the.depth of yonder nodding grove, 
The fav'rite daughter of the weeping muſe, 
The matchleſs Sippoxs ! 

The paly radiance of the ſilver moon 
Darts thro” the whiſp'ring trees, by Autumn thinn'd, 
As its chill winds precede ſad Winter's reign, 

And ſtreaks the lonely path thro* which ſhe glides. 

How dear to ſentiment, how dear to thought, 
Are the juſt accents flowing from her tongue! 

The marking changes pictur'd in her face! 

The varying movements of her finiſhed form, 
Replete with all that dignity can give.— 

Ah! heard you not the agonizing ſhriek, 

That winds in thrilling echo through the gloom, 
O'er which with ſullen ſound the thunder rolls? 

*Tis the lone wail which ſhe alone can pour, 
When hopeleſs miſery ſplits the mad'ning brain, 
When torture rends the lacerated heart, | 
When its ſwell'd chords are hurſting from theirhold, 
*Ere the whelm'd ſoul, —(the cup of anguiſh drain'd) 
Quits with convulſive throbs the trembling frame. 
And who like thee, O Stppoxs! can pourtray 

The force of ſorrow acting on that frame, 
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Diſplay the ſudden ſtart, —ſoul-thrilling look? 

With ſkill unerring !—dear to Nature's ſelf, 

Dear to the muſe, who, penſive o'er her urn, 

In thee her darling, and her boaſt beholds, 

The nameleſs richneſs of departed worth, 

Again reviv'd to dignify the ſtage, 

When fancied woe preſides, and thou art Queen! 
There long remain to pour the matchleſs lay 

Of that great dramatiſt, whoſe living ſcenes 

Were form'd on Nature's plan, and graced by thee. 
When drooping genius mourn'd, and few indeed 

Were left for ſad Melpomene to own, 

A Siddons rofe, and all her rites reſtored. 

Then Tragedy! on Drury's ancient boards, 

Engag'd the public mind, and then we view'd, 

A Pritchard's dignity ;-a Cibber's fire; 

A Yates's nerve, when injur'd majeſty 

Indignant graſp'd the dagger or the bow}! 

Juſt e're the curtain looſened from its ſtay, | 

Dropp'd o'erthe pictur'd corſe, andclos'd the ſcene. 

— ¶ — 

With penſive gaze, and heart arreſting ſigh, 

With murm'ring accent ſoft, and woe-begane, 

The modeſt KEM BIE meets her juſt applauſe. 
Hark ! the loud roar, and now the fable train, 

Purſue with dreadful yell---the man of trade, 

The buyer of his race, to chains condemn'd, 

And all the direful ills, which wait the //ave ! 

He ſeeks the cavern, and, yet trembling, views 
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The ebon maid. —The faithful Yarico, 

Aſleep with ſacred innocence and peace! To 
She wakes ! ſhe looks! ſhe loves! and to her heart 
Claſps th' ingrate who meditates her ruin ; 

E'en in the hour in which ſhe ſaves his life; 

And faves it at the hazard of her own!— 

The tale is known toall : Simplicity 

Has plac'd its ſtamp on Yarico ! the ſtage, 
Receives her—Colman's claſſic pen 

Has raiſed the intereſting ſcene, to laſt 

Till time and nature cloſe, and ALL Is 8TILL. | 
Ah Kemble, could it laſt, with powers like thine, 
To raiſe the poet's theme, and reach the heart; 
How vain the wiſh ! but never may the muſe, 
Who pays this honeſt tribute to thy worth, 
Behold another Yarico ;---to thee, 

To thee alone, the ſable heroine clings, 

And has not yet—nor e'er will, own thy peer. 


With aſpect penetrating, ſtrong and bold, 

(A well tried ſtager, to Thalia dear) 
Behold Ma'am Marrocks, ſtill alert and gay, 
In vulgar epilogues the lady ſhines ; _ 
' In ſnip ſnap chat, to her the palm reſign, 
Te chambermaids, and all ye lowly herd, 
Who bolſter up the ſcene which needs your aid. 
—Time was, but that's no matter, when in ſong 
The fair one, with her help-mate, took the lead, 
The Patty and Roſetta of * day. 
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| Thoſe tuneful hours are gone—andgoodman Time, 
Has long purſu'd his journey ſince their cloſe. 
— The riſing race will now ſmall credence give, 
When, from their elders, they are gravely told, 
That Billington, by MaTTocks was outdone. 


2 ͤ—— 
* 


Sportive JoxpAx, in thy ſmiles, 
Love exhibits all its wiles: 
Sprightly humour, native eaſe, 
Such as thine muſt ever pleaſe. 
Arch thy glance, bewitching fair; 
Wildly floats thy graceful hair; 
A child more favour'd, more alone, 
Euphroſyne ſhall never own. , 
Still charm as erſt in all thy varied parts; 
Still reign, deſerving nymph, the queen of hearts; 
For public merit private worth combine, 
To form th' unfading wreath ſo truly thine. 
Ce 
With lively air, impreſſive face, 
A form of ſymmetry and grace; 
With all that ſpeaks; (and praiſe apart) 
That ſpeaks a good and gentle heart, — 
We hail thee, Farren; winning maid,— 
In Nature's ornaments.array'd. 
When time-mark'd. Abington retir*d, 
You gave what Teazle then requir'd. 
You fill'd, and ſweetly loo d the part, 
And won Thalia's beating heart, 
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Till then, fair nymph, the ſiſters twain 
By turns, had held her in their train; 

By turns, their higher ſcenes was grac'd, 
By turns their Farren they embrac'd. 


With pigmy form and ebon eye, 
Dark brown BLawv, as gipſy ly, 
Trips it as ſhe flirts along, 

Yielding but to few in ſong : 
O ſcandal, what an errand jade! 
Would all thy ſayings were unſaid, 
That ſo our Bland might ſtill be gay, 
And green-room goſſip die away. 
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The ſprightly FonTEexzLLE juſt ſeen and gone, 
Now roams an alien to her native land, 
To gain in other realms the meed of praiſe ; 
Nor ſhall it be denied---Her private worth, 
Her merit in a walk beyond her years, 
Her filial duty, and her guilcleſs heart, 
Shall gain a juſt renown---denied her here. 
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The halcyon days, when Garrick ruled the ſtate, 
Of ancient Drury are remember' d ſtill, 

With fond regret, nor ſhall his fair renown 

Be left unſung, or ſaid till time ſhall call 

The tongue to ſilence, by fair memory charg'd, 

And lay the head he filver'd in its grave. | 
Hail to thee, bard of Avon's filver ſtream, 

Nature and thee were one! when thou wert born! 
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The goddleſs, ſmiling, watch'd thy infant mind, 
And led thee to the verge of Fancy's realms, 
Who fondly view'd thy all-creating hand 


Enrich the ſcenes of imitative life; 


While every ſcene ſupporting her fair cauſe 
Induc'd the crowd to venerate the name 

Of heaven-born virtue! 8 

Names honour'd, names lamented, thine ſhall live, 
All tow'ring Shakſpeare, till old Time is check'd 
In his long courſe, from age to age purſued; 
Check'd by the power who all his works ſhall end, 
And bid his ample pinions wave no nore. 
But Garrick, thine, as years may roll away, 

Shall leſs and leſs be prais'd, as leſs and leſs 
The mortal race become who own'd thy worth, 
In Lear, in Richard, Benedick, and Brute. 
Thine may be loſt, or e&*er the ſhrine be rais'd, 
So long expected, and too long delay'd, 

To bear it from a Bacon's taſteful hand. 

When Garrick died indeed, a Shakſpeare's muſe, 
Remain'd unhonour' d till our KEMBLIE came, 
And in a Denmark's prince, revived her fame! 
Nor Denmark's prince alone! ſtern Richard next, 
Call'd for the loud acclaim, and next Macbeth 
Engag'd the penetrating eye of taſte, 

While nature, witneſs of the perfect worth, 
Sigh'd for a Garrick gone—for ever gone ; 
But, ſmiling, own'd a Kemble ſtill remain'd, 
« To give the world aſſurance of @ man,” 


- 
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Born to ſupport, and raiſe the bard's renown ! 

And raiſe the bards renown . ſtarts not 
muſe! 

AND RAISE THE BARDS RENOWN . 
FAME, 3 | | 

As her loud trump on CortoLanus dwells. 


— — 


In thy domeſtic tale of ſcenic woe, 
Thy gameſter, heart arreſting Moore, we view, 
Judicious Alck IN, full of ſenſe and truth, 
In faithful Jarvis, warm the honeſt heart, 
That beats as nature prompts where'er ſhe turns, 
To place her ſtamp on Fiction's penſive ſtrain. 
Let Fairfield, and a train of characters, 
Where plain and honeſt manners are the mark, 
Proclaim an Aickin's worth, who looks, who feels, 
The ſentiment he utters; and exalts 
The theme, with lively intereſt fraught, with moral 
| crown'd! 
A Britiſh audit'ry ſhall ever own, 
Such are the pillars of a Britiſb ſtage. 
Who to the duties mark'd in honour's ſcale, 
On the great ſcene of life, with nicer ken, 
Obſerves their bearing, conſequence, and end? 
Above diſguiſe he treads the forward path; 
And © men eſteem him rightly.” 
—̃ — 
EK xxo ftill unequall'd in the limping lord, 
Yclep'd Lord Ogleby, will ne'er be ſeen 
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Too often, where his talents ſhine confeſs'd, 

As here they do, unrivall'd yet; and pure. 

In Teazle next, where whim and feeling meet, 

In ſtrange conjunction meet, he ſtands alone. 

In Braſs, and others like him, let me ſtil} _ 

Behold my favourite King ; and but the ſpace 

Forbids enlargement, I could fondly dwell 

On all that ſterling worth by critics priz'd: 

Critics who honour, not diſgrace the name. 

—ꝛñ———ů ů ů ů a 

Parsoxs ! dame Nature's wonder and delight, 

How haſt thou, child of merriment and glee, 

From Garrick's golden days to thoſe we own, 

With tender frame (for many a year aſſail'd, 

By meagre Aſthma's all deſtroying power) 

Come forward to thy friends, while equal warmth, 

« Of friendly greeting paſs'd on either fide.” 

The while, too evident to all appear'd 

The lurking illneſs, ſtruggling with the will ! 

Oft has thy humble poet, and thy friend, 

Mix'd with the gods to join with honeſt hands, 
Who give no palm but where the heart approves. 

_ —Alas thy place is vacant! In thy loſs, 

The comic muſe now owns a loſs indeed, 

As all in vain the goddeſs turns around 

For one to fill it, with an equal claim 

For general acceptation. 
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| Dep ſtill the fop of /aſbion wears the bays ; 
None on the preſent ſtage can reach him there, 
In Ague Cheek, the-pure comedian view : 
Away with prejudice, and envy---hence, 

_ While living,. candour, give him merit here, 
*Tis nature, genuine nature through the whole! 
»Tis all the bard e' er meant, or ©truth's a lie. 
And could he riſe to view the part ſo fill'd, 

So ably fill'd, with all that it requires, 
The venerable ſnade would ſmile to ſee, 
His muſe ſo honour'd, and deſcend in peace. 


Bukrox, in humble ſtation, ne'er offends, 
Burton is modeſt, there his merit lies; 
Burton be modeſt ſtill, and keep thy friends. 


Wes, an actreſs of merit and ſurely of wieght, 
Allowed on all hands, of ſome uſe to the ſtate. 
There are ſome who knew Clive, and more who 

knew Green, | 
Both ſommon'd by fate, from the varying ſcene : 
Ihe varying ſcene both of /ife and the Hage, 
But not till ſtern time had conſign'd them to age. 
Their parts were long fill'd by this round- about dame, 
In which ſhe has gather'd ſome laurels from fame; 
Reſt her ſoul, ſhe is gone, not to carth's narrow bed, 
And with her much portion of humour is fled ; 
For a time ſhe was miſs'd until DaveneorT came, 
And Davenport juſtly is favour'd by fame. 


— — 
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When well form'd HarxLow's ſeen in breeches 
Her dainty leg the eye bewitches, W 
Sure none has ſeen and none will ſee 
Her Dolly give a diſb of tea 
Without a free approving ſmile 


In parts which ſuit thy temper and thy /prri / 
That temper and that /pirit, of the ſtage, 
Muſt ſurely, WaLDRoN, all good hearts engage. 
CC — —  — —  — — 
When vulgar manners are pourtrayed to view, 
Who gives the picture with a touch more true; 
Than Roserr PALMER.---But in brilliant ſcenes 
Diſplaying rank, and life, and manners fit,--- 
I've ever wiſh'd ſome other in his place. 
—— —————————— 
Dioxuu, thou jolly child of pleaſing ſong, 
I never yet have thought the air too long, 
When the compoſer to ſome plantive meaſure, 
Some added gem-to Melancholy's treaſure, 
At once replete with melody and mind, 
His arduous labours has to thee conſign'd. 
' — — ——ů ů ů — — — 
Of pleaſing form of tender years 
In LEAEx another Crouch appears; 
And ſooth to ſay the comic muſe 
In Leake another Darling views, 
Qin Waldron's, Heigh bo for a Huſband. 
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In thee too, Powell, from her ebon throne, 
The 7 ragic muſe a favour'd child ſhall own. 


nah, 


To thee, Ds Camy, to thee belong 

The powers that charm the ſportive throng ; 
Struck with thy form, thy eaſe, thy grace, 
The mind which animates thy face: 
Thalia hail'd thee with a ſmile, 
And bade thee many a heart beguile. 

Bade thee her lively ſcenes inſpirit, 

Blend private worth with public merit. 
Few years are paſs'd, ſince, in the mazy dance, 
We ſaw thee firſt a little elfin form, 

Led by the Graces, where thy infant ſteps, 
And loud applauſe the early effort crown'd, 
When Richard Cour de Lion's ſplendid ſcenes, 
Ruſh'd on the town and rais'd the artiſt's fame. 
High in the town's beſt praiſe ; De Camp firſt /poke, 
While the pleas'd audience hail'd the prattling 
child: 
Of this no more - for now the giant fane, 
Rais'd round the ſpot where poor old Drury ſtood, 
Forbids the ſhew of baby excellence: | 
Now, on its ſpacious ſtage, e'en Palmer ſtuff'd, | 
For pond'rous Falſtaff, as he rolls along, 
Appears a pigmy form, a pamper'd dwarf, 

To the ſpectators ſeated in the clouds. 
| —— ———— 
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Where Palmer ſhines, a Sheridan can tell, 

In his own Surface who can play ſo well ? 

In Wilding--Ranger--Shakſpeare's drunken knight, 
In Bobadil, the ſwelling braggart wight ; 

In Falſtaff—Harry—Richmond---fair renown, 
The generous meed of a diſcerning town, 
Has long been Palmer's ; long may it remain ; 
Long may he grace ne Drury's ample plain, 
Ihe firſt of GENERAL Actors. 


oO 


; pp 
But who is this, with lively glance and free; 
Whoſe countenance beams mind, and foul, and fire, 
Whoſe flexile form and eaſy frolic air 
Speak her alliance to the comic muſe ? 
'Tis G1Bss, the pretty! GI BBS, by all admir'd. 


What dulcet ſtrains now float upon the air, 
And fill extended ſpace? How clear, how full, 
That ſwell of harmony; and now how ſoft, | 
It ſinks to tuneful whiſpers : now again 
It riſes, thrilling to the raptur'd ear: 

Tis Milton's echo from a Cxovch! how ſweet * 
Fair ſongſtreſs, to exalt thy name ſtill more, 

To place it in the liſt of firſt rate worth, 
A Kelly came, and made thee what thou art. 


Garrick, when his Jubilee, 
Join'd by voice and minſtrelſy, 
On old Drury's well form'd ſtage, 
With the town was all the rage, 
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BANNISTER, with forceful tone, 
Mellow, deep, and all his own; 
Took the lead of all the train 

That fill'd the /erenading ſtrain: _ 
Liſtening crowds approv'd the while, 
* Lovely beauty deign'd to ſmile.” 

Twas not all the ſcenic aid, 
Garrick's CyMon that array'd, 
Would have lengthen'd out its day, 
Had not Merlin prov'd its ſtay. 

*T was not all the grand defign, - 
Which mark'd its numerous ſcenes divine, 
Cloathing rich © A Chriſtmas Tale,” 
Would have made thoſe ſcenes prevail: 
Fancy and Loutherbourg were vain, 
Compar'd to good Bonora's ſtrain: 

Long, convivial ſon of glee, 

Long may health remain with thee. 
Honeſt Charles will ne'er offend, 
While genuine wit ſhall own a friend. 
When thy mortal race is run, 

Let men behold thee in a ſon; 

Born to grace a father's name, 

Take his. laurel wreath from Fame; 
Nor ſhall a fading leaf be ſeen, 
Departing from its native green. 
When the ſtroke 
Which all muſt 2 to, met thee 1 in thy nocht 
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Of riſing glory, and well carn'd renown, 
Impreſſive Hexpzrson---to HarLev's mind, 
To Harley, who thy memory reveres, 
Thy ſpirit, and thy manner, were transferr'd. 
How, in crowds, - 
To view thy Richard, and' thy Shylock, preſs'd 
Impatient multitudes ; while on thy praiſe, 
The daily prints contended which ſhould moſt 
Exalt thy genius, and extol thy worth. 
That worth transferr'd ; a diff rent theatre 
Demands a diff *rent treatment, ſervile praiſe 
Appears no more; and ſoon in characters 
Unworthy of thy powers, we ſaw thee plac'd. 
But genius will be known, nor daring art, 
Nor management ſhall cruſh it; Maſſinger, 
Reviv'd, again preſented thee, thy/elf reſtor'd, 
Original and brilliant. In Sir Giles, 
You gain'd an honeſt, and an unbought fame; 
Thine own, —which manager could never give, 
Thine own, which manager could ne'er reſume, 
In Jephſon's fine-wrought tale, from 19 = 
mould, 

The poet's ſtrains were dined by "MY 

In Whitehead's Roman Father, laſt, not leaſt,” 
. -Impreſſive Henderſon, you greatly ſhone ! 
Beyond your ſtrength, you Felt a patriot zeal, 
And gain'd from Fame, a palm—from Fate, a death 
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HaRLEy, thy pupil, one day will receive 
His right, his honeſt right ; from Chance or Time 
The unaſſuming actor's only hope. 

g rr —B———B— 
Yes, ſenſe and feeling, hail'd the wiſh'd return 
Of Pops, too long an alien to the ſtage, 
Where Southern's ſable chief EN his fame. 
= When, in tears, 

Evander trembling, doubting, claſps his child, 
His lov'd Euphraſia: and when more aſſur'd, 
That child, the paragon of daughters ſtands, 
In filial trembling hope, before her father ; 
Juſt as when Nature, © breaking its own laws,” 
Completes the taſk which renovates his frame. 
How all the father reſts upon his loox; 
How accent, manner, action, all confeſs 
The parent, ſuch as nature and the muſe 
Would wiſh it pictur'd, ere upon the boards 
The poet's labours ſought the public voice. 
Ere Barry's; wife and hyſband---father---child, 
One in the p:#ur'd, one the real ſtage, 
With kindred genius, equal to pourtray 
The Muſe's boldeſt flights—adorn'd the ſcene, 
By Murphy rais'd, to whom the Britiſh ſtage, 
Muſt ever own a debt of gratitude. 


| —— —— — 
HoLMan, in fair department, and in mind, 
Nature hath not been niggard in her gifts: 
Then do not thou, en — her laws: 
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So ſhall thy author flow diſtinct and clear; 
The broken ſentence---Art's deteſted trick, 


No more be heard. In Romeo's ſtal'n farewel. 
With gentle love-ſick Juliet---nc'er again, 
Where all ſhould be in whiſper ſoft and low, 
Mild and harmonious, as fair love itſelf, 

Shall Judgment's ear be ſtartled with a rant, 
More ſuited to the tyrant Bagazet. 

In his laſt rage, or cruel Richard, thine, 

When calling Richmond forth to meet thy ſword ; 
Then to the lovers plaint, all trembling, fad, 
All anxious for its much loy'd objects peace ; 
Endanger'd by the midnight enterview, 

For which ſhe quits the couch of ſoft repoſe, 
To breathe in ſtill reſponſe her maiden vows. 
In Drury's wid'ned amphitheatre, 

In ſcenes like theſe, where ſound muſt be convey'd, 
To the far diſtant crowd in gallery rows, 
Propriety is outrag'd. Thoſe below, 


(Plac'd at juſt diſtance, in the neighbouring . 
' Behold the Roman traitor ſteal toward 


The couch of ſleeping gentle Imogen, 

As fearful every ſtep might wake the fair. 

Behold him view the chamber, and, at length, 
Note on her boſom, the cinque ſpotted” mole : 


Then, hear him tell his villainous intent, 


In tones high rais'd, diſcordant, anch unfit, 
To gods aſſembled in their lofty ſeats!— 


Drury, thy vaſt and tow'ring ſpace has prov'd 
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The builder's triumph, but the actor's bane. 


On thy broad boards, the whiſtling winds aroun'd, 


Annoy the ſhiv'ring hero, as he moves, 
And chatters o'er his leſſon, numb'd by cold 
Intenſe, and hurtful to his powers and frame. 


Triumph ye dancing; and ye dumb-ſhew tribe, 


Where the light heel, a ſtranger to the tap, 
Hath now brave footing, for its mazy rounds. 


Ye bulls, ye bears, rejoice Ve chargers thrive, 
Thrive in your alls theatric, pamper'd high, 


For grand and glittering ſpectacles to come. 


Fav'rite of Momus, © laughter loving god,” 
The prince of low comedians, Quick, to thee, 
Now Parſon's is no more, Thalia turns, 

To do her ample right, — nor turns in vain. 


And Sverr, thou, by induſtry ſhall gain 
A ſolid footing in the town's eſteem. 


Neceſſity, thy call is ever heard 
By ready BENSsoN : ever at a pinch, 


Thou fidgetting and hurrying dame, we view. 


'Thy ſervant at thy beck ; correct and well: 
At leaſt as well as may be for the time 
Allotted for the taſk by thee decreed. 

To night O'Keefe's RED Liox claims his aid, 
And, daſh my buttons, he's the landlord there. 
To- morrow, Colman's rags are to be worn, 


— 
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And mad Octavion, plump and pale, appears, 
And rants, and ſtorms, and frets, as mad- man ſhould. 
While, if not Kemble, he is Benſon ill, 

A man of noble daring, and /ome worth. 


When Epwix, child of Error, dearly paid 
For every rumour'd, every real fault, 
And preſs'd, untimely preſs'd---the lap of earth, 
Munpen came forward, to ſupply his place. 
But Edwin had a manner that defied, 

The imitator's utmoſt ſkill to reach: 

A manner buried with him in his grave ; 

A manner ne'er to be reviv'd again 

This Munden knew, and from his own conceit 
Produc'd his Jeramy Jumps the bold attempt 
Succeeded to his wiſh, and gain'd the town. 

In Darby next he ventur'd ; here again 

The outline was his own, and prov'd a ſkill: 

But merit more important is his boaſt : 

Not to the light burletta is confin'd 

Thoſe powers which now enrich the higher ſcenes 
Of ſterling comedy. In Grey-beards, there, 

In dreſs, in look, decrepitude and ſpeech, 

He moves, and ſeems indeed the man of age. 

For dreſſing CHARACTER he bears a name, 

Nor will it be forgotten, or put by. 

The Munden cut, when Munden's day is paſt. 
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When through thy winding ſhades, (Vauxhall) was 
heard | 

The tones of Inci,zpon, harmonious, clear; 

Filling thy ſportive and enchanting realms 

With melody unheard before, or known : 


Aſſembled crowds in loud encore proclaim'd 


The ſongſter's triumph, and the hearer's taſte. 


Remov'd from thence, ſome ſeaſons now are paſt, 


Since on a winter ſtage, the public own'd, 

In him, the head of all its tuneful train. 
—m— + — — 

Sportive, playful, arch, and free, 

Lovely MakryR, hail to thee! 

Catley's pupil---Catley's boaſt ; 

Catley, in herfelf an hoſt, 

Watch'd and taught thy infant powers, 

Gave thee to the laughing Hours, 

Led thee, full of youth and glee, 

To the blythe Euphroſyne, 


Then from Fancy's realms retiring, 


With her genius all inſpiring, 
To thee reſign'd the vacant throne, 
In Thumb's fam'd drama, now thine own. 


——P᷑ͤ — . — 


Long in Comedy's paths, but not too long I ween, 
Sprightly Popx has embelliſh'd the varying ſcene. 
In Thalias bright train ſhe is juſtly renown'd, _ 
And with laurels unfading, by Fame has been crown'd. 


Il 
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For nature, variety, judgment, and eaſe, 

Her nameſake (once YouNG) is ſure ever to pleaſe. 
To night with Thalia, all gay ſhe appears, 

With Melpomene next ſhe's diſſolved in tears ; 

To which muſe ſhe inclines---it is hardto ſet down, 
In the ſervice of either ſhe's priz'd by the town. 


In Ruſtics poor BLAxcHARD long held a firſt place, 

*Twas Nature's own work, unally'd to Grimace, 

When his voice was attun'd to a paſtoral lay, 

He ſent all his hearers in raptures away: 

Ah! well is he remember'd, as blythe as blythe 

might be, 85 [the lea.” 
Nor loſt his little plough-boy, who whiſtl'd o'er 
̃ . —̃̃—̃— —̃——— 

Of manners unaſſuming, in rou's“ place 

The modeſt TowNs HREN D comes; nor leſs eſteem'd 

Within the private circle of his friends, * 

Than in his public ſtation—where he holds, 

(By induſtry obtain'd) a middle place. 


e In Tully, by Jaſus, that wag of a tief, 

« Och Jounsronr, my honey, you're priz'd by 
| O'Keefe! 

* Och, wonder of ſweet little Ireland, come back, 
« A vaſt, great, big, fortune, is yours in a crack.“ 
This ſpoke an Hibernian in Haymarket pit, 

In Colman's neat temple of whim and of wit ; 
To Paddy O' Blunders, through all their variety, 


By comedy mark'd with each ſtrange contrariety, 
* BLANCHARD: 
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The genius of Johnſtone i is no way confin'd, 
His Intle may vouch for the force of his mind, 


When elegant GoopaLL, by nature adorn'd 

With a figure as graceful as ever was form'd, 
From her manager's BaTTLE or HEXHAM retir'd, 
It prov'd how an aid like her own was requir'd. 
When a Farren is abſent—with ſpirit and grace, 
Who like Goodall can fill up that fav'rite's place? 


ce WHITFIELD'S appearance ſpeaks him what he is, 

The gentleman both on and of the ſtage.” 

Thus ſpoke the man who venerates his worth, 

And thus the page receives it. 

Where is Rock, BERNARD, Davis? why loſt to a 
ſtage, | 

In which we have ſeen them attention engage? 

The critic's attention, in parts not a few, 

And heard the loud plaudit, ſo juſtly their due. 

Cui, too! he is off; without wherefore, or why? 

Rogue G1B8BET gone with him, and no he and cry. 


Firſt i in Opera trifles a BARRYMORE mov'd, 
In Meadows, in Aimworth, and others, approv'd. 
But ſoon in a walk more important he's ſeen; 
Engag'd in the cauſe of the Tragedy Queen: 
With rapid improvement, his way he pursu'd, 

By Induſtry favour'd, with Genius endu'd, 
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SCENERY. 
— — 
Wno, when the garden, and the palace, claim 
Their breathing ſtatues, who can pa int like thee 
Impreſſive taſteful SxIx KE? How grand, how vaſt 
Thy curtain of new Drury, in deſign, 
Judicious Mar rox] Thy receding ſcene, 
Of architectural beauty ſo deceives, 
The eye of Admiration, that we aſk 
« Is this majeſtic view, unreal ALL? 
The rifing column, and the ſtately arch 
Can ne'er be pictur'd thus | *tis not in art“ 
es, tis in art For ſee, the gathering wind 
Gives motion to the canvas 
The Loves and Graces crowd the cheerful ſtage, 
And hark! the diſtant bells, in lively chime, 
Fling to the echoing ſpace their pleaſing ſound ! 
Ihe rural village is the ſubject now, 
Where GREENwOOp's paſtoral beauties are pour- 
tray'd, 

Nature looks on, with wonder and delight, 
Views her own ſcenes by art ſo curious wrought, 
Views her tall poplars, waving to the wind, 
Her drooping willows kiſs the lucid ſtream.--- 
And now, the voice of mirth is heard no more, 
The lively chime, and village revels, change 
To the drear church-yard, and the ſolemn knell ! 
The while the ſilver moon beam, o'er the ſtream, 
Which ſkirts its mournful borders trembling darts, 
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And partial reſts upon the pictur'd urn, 

Placed, by the artiſt's cunning hand, beſide 

The penſive yew tree; whoſe funeral leaves 
Reflect their ſhadow on its marble baſe, 

And make its poliſh'd whiteneſs, ſtill more white! 
What ſounds enchant, whoſe plaintive meaſure ſteals 
Upon my calm mind, ſoften'd by the view, 

Dear to the penſive muſe, and dear to me? 

Now its ſoft ſtrains in diſtance die away, 


And now again advancing, float in air; 


Aſſiſt the ſcene where Imitation reigns, 

And from fair Nature's ſelf the palm receives 

For truth, conception, freedom, power, and mind. 
Mixp, without thee the painter's touch, how vain! 

What is the fine drawn tree, its foliage ſuch, 
So cloſely copied, that the niceſt eye 

Can no where find a fault? *Tis mind alone, 

In Fancy's landſcape, that muſt fix its place. 
What is high finiſhing, and objects true 

As hand can form, or niceſt ſkill produce, 

If theſe are all the painter has to boaſt, 

To whom a taſte in ending is denied? 

"Tis a vain knowledge, and a flimſy boaſt, 

The real artiſts jeſt, and Nature's ſcorn. 

 — Walmſley, in all their pictur'd force diſplays, 
Thy intereſting proſpects to our view, 

| Majeſtic Wales, where poets love to roam, 

And catch a thought, asfilence reigns around! 

While mountain, dale, and ſtream enchant the eye, 

And ſoooth to harmony the raptur'd ſoul. 
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THE FAIR UNFORTUNATE. 


— 


Unhappy ſex, who only claim, 8 
A being in the breath of Fame. Moore. 


Unhappy ſex indeed! whom ruin waits, 
As, unprotected and expoſed by Fate, . 


You mourn a father, or a guardian loſt! 


Denied the means to gain your honeſt bread, 
And deck'd with dangerous beauty, ſoon to fade 
Beneath the ſpoiler's deſolating power 

The third act over how the lobby fills! 
Ah! times are chang'd, and ſimple manners fled. 
Ere rural ſcenes, our fathers boaſt and pride, 
Were viſited by mattock, or by ſpade, 
And all their charms uptorn, inall houſes ſerv'd. 
In Goodman's Fields: few ſat in box or pit: 
The laſt confin'd to gents and critics ſage, 
The other to more elevated rank : | 
Except in upper tier, there ſat the punk 
In tinſell'd frippery, to watch her trade: 


A ftranger then, to ice, or dainty tea, 


Or blooming peach, or nectarine, or plum, 

Or ready meſſenger, in Betty, Jane, 

Who now in lobby wait their lady's beck, 

To execute her will: perhaps to watch 

Some cully's motions, who, from ſhop ſet free, 
In boot, and ribbon'd knee, and whiten'd pate, 
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Stands all the artful fair one aſks, till pent 

In loathſome cell, ſhe leaves him to his fate, 

Her own abhorred work, and ſeeks another. 

But few it is, compar'd, who know their trade. 

No; art is man's, and woman falls its victim! 

By nature lovely, guileleſs, innocent, 

They know not to deceive till dearly taught. 
Revenge and deſperation, urg'd by wrongs, 

And fix'd by hard misfortune, oft impel 

Their trembling ſteps to ſcenes the ſoul condemns. 
The little Emily, twelve ſummers paſt, 

With pewter pots acroſs her ſhoulder flung, 

In fam'd King's-Place, was ſeen by queen, 

Of all the monſtrous herd who watch the hour, 

To entrap the child, to hoary dotard doom'd. 

A titled ſcoundrel gave the heavy purſe, 

And Emily was raiſed to /;fe and fyle. 

Soon in her lofty car ſhe roll'd along, | 

With rein and whip in hand, in fam'd Hyde-Park, 

And ſhone a brilliant ſtar, how foon to fall! 

Imprudence prov'd her bane ; while Jealouſy, 

Diſſolv'd the chain by which his Grace was held, 

And Emily was thrown upon the town. 

By turns the different theatres ſhe plied, 

And often pennyleſs and ſad returned, 

To think on days of happier indigence, 

The paths of vice untried! | 

Now in ſad plight ſhe drags from door to door, 

* All ſickly, pale, and wan,” and aſks for bread, .. 
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With ſorrowing, pleading look, and piteous tone, 

In'Mary'bone fam'd ſtreets, for frail and fair. 

There many a heart is open to her tale; 

While many a loſt one, with exploring eye, 

Hear's © Siſter think on me and heaven befriend,” 

Pronounc'd from tt: oi lips, and inward 
groans. 

Oh! who can view the lobby* s crowded ſpace, 

| View the vile ſpendthrift Lounger as he prowls, 

From nymph to nymph, with © bold unbluſhing 
front,“ 


And broad inſulting tongue, and calmly view ? 


With hat enormous, deck'd with fierce cockade, 
The ſhameleſs youth with ſtrutting gait appears: 
« Who is he?” Obſervation curious cries ; 

« A prentic'd haberdaſner, Truth rejoins. 
Purſue his ſteps awhile—convenient Nan, 

Who deals in fruit it ſeems, but more in fleſh, 
Informs him how his fair, in priſon clos'd, 

| Requeſts his aid to free her. Silken purſe, 

* Freſh taken from the ſhop, is now drawn forth, 
And on Nan's palm the golden guinea gleams, 
From Till purloin'd—as yet a petty theft, 
To-morrow ſomething more is promis'd: Nan, 
Now follows to his box, and hands her ware, 

| (Knowing her ſpark) to M/s, or MisrREss, nigh. 
His lateſt hour exhauſted, home he ſkulks, 

And meditates a deed of darkneſs there; 

A deed, perhaps, his deepeſt and his 44ſt. 
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Think not this painting overcharg'd, thou Cit, 
Who loitereſt at thy VILLA paſt the day, ö 
Appointed that of leiſure and repoſe : 

Give not the fatal opportunity 
To him whoſe morals you have ſworn to guard, 
To drag a ruin on himſelf and thee. | 


FINIS. 
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At a futurs period it is the intention of the Author of THE 
Lonpon THEATRES to reſume the ſubject. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


It was the original intention of Mr. Bellamy to 
ſell THE LIFE OF PARSONS, and THE LONDON THEA- 
TRES by themſelves, as well as with the Miſcellanies : 
and for that purpoſe they were zitled, priz'd, and 
ſeparately paged. As he has renounced that inten- 
tion, it 1s neceſſary reſpectfully to inform the Pub- 
lic, that, the preſent Edition of the MISCELLANnTEs, 
the LIE, and the poꝝu, cannot be had in any other 
way than Zogether. | 

BOUND IN TWO VOLUMES, BOARDS, 128. 
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